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The Favorite Programs of 


A MUSIC-LOVING AMERICA 


are heard over 


THE BLUE NETWORK 








To us at the Blue Network, “the rewards of listening” are more important than what- 


ever “awards for programs” we receive. 


And by “the rewards of listening,” we mean the pleasure, the relaxation, the inspira- 
tion which our listeners get when they tune to Blue Programs. Which explains why 
we have long presented and will continue to present the greatest musical programs 
on the air—both in the “serious” and popular music fields. 


Among them, you will find these singularly pleasing: 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Saturdays 2:00 to 5:30 PM EWT 


Broadcast during the Opera season (November to April), this program 
presents performances of entire Operas, starring the bright names of 
the Metropolitan. Here is, probably, radio's No. 1 musical feature. 


THE METROPOLITAN AUDITIONS OF THE AIR 
Sundays 4:30 to 5:00 PM EWT 


Another Opera season program. The Auditions represent the golden road 
to the Met for young American singers. For listeners, it has the excite- 
ment of musical discovery. 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
Saturdays 8:30 to 9:30 PM EWT 


During the Boston “season” this great symphonic organization is pre- 
sented under the direction of the great Serge Koussevitzky. During 
the summer months, the Blue broadcasts the “Boston Pops” and the 
Esplanade concerts, directed by Arthur Fiedler. 


WORLD OF SONG ... Sundays 4:30 to 5:00 PM EWT 
Popular and semi-classical music during summer season, featuring as 


guest singers various winners of The Metropolitan Auditions of past 
years—men and women who are now stars of the Met. 


THE VICTORY PARADE OF SPOTLIGHT BANDS 
Mondays through Saturdays, 9:30 to 9:55 PM EWT 


An outstanding program of popular music, presenting a different big 
name band each night. This is your program if you like Benny Goodman, 
Harry James, Tommy Dorsey and many others. 


MORTON DOWNEY 
Mondays through Fridays 3:00 to 3:15 PM EWT 


The Irish tenor in a program of light-hearted singing of popular airs— 
done in his own inimitable fashion. 


SAMMY KAYE . . . Sundays 1:30 to 1:55 PM EWT 
HORACE HEIDT .. . Mondays 7:00 to 7:30 PM EWT 
FRED WARING .. . Thursdays 7:00 to 7:30 PM EWT 
GUY LOMBARDO ... Saturdays 10:00 to 10:30 PM EWT 
Four of Amerca’s brightest exponents of popular music—each with his 


own distinctive aggregation, each in a tuneful, pleasing program of 
his own. 


VARIATIONS BY VAN CLEVE 
Fridays 11:30 to 11:55 PM EWT 


One of radio’s top arrangers in his first program as conductor, composer 
and arranger. ‘ 


SALUDOS AMIGOS ... Mondays 11:30 to 11:55 PM EWT 


Latin American rhythms starring Cordova, the orchestra, the Americas 
and Los Andrinis. 


EARLY AMERICAN DANCE MUSIC 
Saturdays 8:00 to 8:30 PM EWT 


A nostalgic, heart-warming half hour of eawly American dance music 
polkas, gavottes, square dances—rendered by an “early American orches- 
tra”’ built around a dulcimer. 


AAF SYMPHONIC FLIGHT 
Sundays 11:00 to 11:30 PM EWT 


The Air Forces outstanding orchestral unit led by the famous concert 
violinist, Technical Sergeant Harry Bluestone. 


COFFEE CONCERTS... Sundays 8:30 to 9:00 AM EWT 


Outstanding chamber music program starring Sylvia Marlowe, famous 
harpsichordist and trio. 


In addition, music lovers will find rich fare in other Blue programs which, while not 
entirely “music,” do nevertheless feature music. Such programs as “The Philco Hour” 
with Paul Whiteman, the Blue’s Director of Music; “The Chamber Music Society of 
Lower Basin Street” with Paul Laval; the “Mary Small Revue” with the diminutive 
Miss Small in the key spot; and Hoosier Hop, native American music from Indiana. 


For the world of music, keep tuned to 


The Blue Network: 


American Broadcasting System, Ine. 
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Mitropoulos Launches 


Bowl Season 


Menuhin Is Soloist at Opening Event 
in Hollywood Series — Music by 
Gould Performed — Dancers and 
Other Guest Artists Enliven Lists 


S UMMER concerts in Hollywood Bowl, grand 

opera in the Philharmonic Auditorium and 
operetta in the huge Shrine Auditorium has 
brought music of all varieties to thousands of 
Southern Californians through July. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos opened the Bowl season 
July 11 with Yehudi Menuhin as soloist. The 
program consisted of Brahms’s Violin Con- 
certo, “Academic” Overture and Third Sym- 
phony. Confronted with an orchestra bereft of 
30 regular musicians, Mitropoulos managed 
superbly with the concert and accompaniment 
tor Menuhin. 

For his second program July 13, he gave the 
Sibelius First. Morton Gould, who was in 
Hollywood making a picture, was also heard. 
His “Spirituals”, consisting of a “Proclama- 
tion”, “Sermon”, “Little Bit of Sin”, which 
brought down the house, a powerful “Protest” 
and “Jubilee”, made a hit. 

Saturday and Sunday programs were distin- 
guished by a fine performance of Borodin’s 
>) mphony No. 2 and soloists Bartlett and Rob- 
er'son playing Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasy” and 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Audiences Throng Summer Concerts. (Left) A Symphonic Program at the Holly- 
wood Bowl Finds Music Lovers Out in Force. (Right) Serge Koussevitzky Conducts 
a Mozart Concert in the Little Music Shed at Tanglewood. (Story on page !2) 
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FAVORITES NAMED IN 


“Musical America’s” Readers Largely 
Confirm Editors in Vote for Air- 
waves Favorites—Stevens, Eddy and 
Barlow Win “Firsts” 


USICAL AMERICA presents herewith the 

results of its first Readers’ Poll of Music 
on the Air conducted, at the behest of the 
readers themselves, as a sequel to the Music 
Editors and Critics’ Poll, the results of which 
were announced in June. Interest in the voting 
of the latter was so widespread that many re- 
quests were received asking an opportunity to 
match preferences with the professional music- 
tasters. That opportunity was provided, and 
Musica America’s readers throughout the 
United States and Canada took advantage of 
it in large numbers. 

The most striking feature of the readers’ 
vote (see details on page 4) is the faithfulness 
with which it bears out the prior judgment of 
the gentlemen of the press. There were first- 
place upsets in only three of the 12 classifica- 
tions. The readers gave Risé Stevens first place 
among female vocalists instead of Marian An- 
derson; they chose Nelson Eddy, among the 
male vocalists, in place of John Charles Thom- 
as, and they awarded the palm for favorite pro- 
gram conductor to Howard Barlow rather than 
Andre Kostelanetz. 

There were several differences of opinion 
between the two polls as to choices for second 
and third place in certain categories and there 


Morale for Victory— Music for 
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TE 


SECOND RADIO POLL 


was not so close a vote on the first two of the 
three questions on controversial radio issues 
in the readers’ poll as in that of the editors. 
The percentages of the total vote which cap- 
tured first place for the various winners run 
as follows: New York Philharmonic Symphony 
—.44; Metropolitan Opera—.93; Sinfonietta— 
.33; Arturo Toscanini—.58; Howard Barlow 
—.29; Bruno Walter—.47; Risé Stevens—.25; 
Nelson Eddy—.45; Milton Cross—.76; Tele- 
phone Hour—.68; School of the Air—.62. 
The readers were somewhat kinder to the 
broadcasters than were the critics in the mat- 
ter of commercial announcements. In reply to 
the question: “Do you feel that the handling of 
commercial announcements on musical pro- 
grams is in keeping with the character of the 
program?”, 58 per cent of the readers said 
“yes” while the critics were split 50-50 on the 
issue. The burden of the affirmative opinion 
was that American music lovers have reason to 
be grateful to the commercial enterprises that 
make fine musical broadcasts possible, and that 
they are entitled to the time they consume in 
advertising their products. Practically nobody 
denied the sponsor the right to any recognition, 
but most of the “no” voters pleaded for shorter, 
less elaborate and less persistent announcements. 
The most frequent suggestions in regard to 
commercial announcements were that they 
should be as unobtrusive as possible and that 
only the name of the sponsor be mentioned, pre- 
ferably at the beginning and at the end of the 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Readers Select Radio 


(Continued from page 3) 
performance. This, many thought, 
would not only make for greater 
enjoyment for the listener but 
would appreciably enhance good 
will and respect for the sponsor. 

On the second question: “Do 
you think that the present treat- 
ment of the intermission features 
in such programs as the NBC 
Symphony and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony is appro- 
priate?”—the readers were less 
lenient than the newspaper men. 
Their “no” vote of 55 per cent 
stands in sharp contrast to the 54 
per cent “yes” vote of the latter. 
The principal criticism of the two 
intermission features mentioned 
was that they are too far removed 
in subject matter from music; that 
they are inherently dull and un- 
interesting in presentation. On the 
other hand there was considerable 
praise for several of the intermis- 
sion features of the Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts, particularly the 
opera quiz and the “column” of 
the air. There were many requests 
for the return of strictly musical 
commentators who have appeared 
on the symphony programs in the 
past, and several voters thought 
they would like to hear “competent 
musicians,” in the words of one of 
them, “speak briefly on subjects of 
musical interest.” 

Again in question No. 3—‘Do 


— 
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* Male Vocalist 


NELSON EDDY 


Guest Artist on the Telephone Hour 
(NBC) and Other Programs 


you feel that there is room for im- 
provement in the quality of the 
average musical program on the 
air, especially those listed under 
the classification, Orchestra with 
Featured Soloists?”’—the readers 
bore down more heavily than did 
the editors. The “yes” vote of the 
former was 92 per cent as against 


82 per cent of the editors. And 
there was a wide range of ideas 
for improvement of the status quo. 

Criticism centered on too fre- 
quent repetition of the same solo- 
ists and of the same “standard” 


*- Female Vocalist 


~ 


RISE STEVENS 


Guest Artist on the Cresta Blanca Car- 
nival, The Pause That Refreshes (CBS), 
and Other Programs 








April 2 (CBS) 


Symphony Orchestra 


Orchestra (CBS) 





Small Ensemble 
1. Sinfonietta (MBS) 


Symphony Conductor 


3. Bruno Walter (CBS) 


Opera Conductor 


1. Bruno Walter 
2. Sir Thomas Beecham 
3. Wilfred Pelletier 


**“Musical America’s’ 


Outstanding Program of the Year 


Premiere of Shostakovich 8th Symphony, 1. 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


1. Philharmonic-Symphony (CBS) 5. 
Boston Symphony (Blue) 
NBC Symphony (NBC) 


Metropolitan Opera (Blue) 1. 
Metropolitan Auditions (Blue) 
Eileen Farrell & Columbia Concert 


2. Hour of Charm (NBC) 
3. American String Quartet (NBC) 


1. Arturo Toscanini (NBC) 
2. Serge Koussevitzky (Blue) 
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Female Vocalist 


Risé Stevens 
2. Helen Traubel 
3. Marian Anderson 


Male Vocalist 


Announcer 


1. Milton Cross (Blue) 
2. David Ross 
3. Ben Grauer (NBC) 


Orchestra with Featured Soloists 
1. Telephone Hour (NBC) 
2. Invitation to Music (CBS) 
3. Firestone Hour (NBC) and Pause 
That Refreshes (CBS) 


Educational Flavor 


1. School of the Air (CBS) 
2. Music of the New World (NBC) 


Readers Choose— 


Program Conductor 

Howard Barlow (NBC) 
2. Andre Kostelanetz (CBS) 
38. Donald Voorhees (NBC) 


Nelson Eddy 
2. Ezio Pinza 
3. John Charles Thomas 








Matters of 





Yes—45 per cent 





1, 


Do you feel that the handling of commer- 
cial announcements on musical programs is 
in keeping with the character of the program? 


Yes—58 per cent 


2. Do you think that the present treatment 
of the intermission features in such programs 
as the NBC Symphony and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony is appropriate? 

No—55 per cent 


Soloists? 


No—42 per cent 


3. Do you feel that there is room for im- 
provement in the quality of the average musi- 
cal program on the air, especially those under 
the classification, 
If so, in what direction? 
Yes—92 per cent 


Opinion 


Orchestra with Featured 
No—8 per cent 











Favorites 


* Program Conductor 


HOWARD BARLOW 
Conductor of the Voice of Firestone 
Program (NBC) 


repertoire, thereby substantiating a 
similar major complaint from the 
music editors. Desire was frequent- 
ly expressed to see lesser known 
artists get more “breaks” on the 
big programs. It also was held un- 
fortunate that more new and un- 
familiar music, especially by mod- 
ern composers, does’ not find its 
way into these programs. At the 
same time, the feeling was general 
that so-called “classical” programs 
should be completely classical—that 
is, serious—and that the producers 
are too much inclined to “play 
down” to their audiences. 

The error of “playing down” is 
committed also by the artist-solo- 
ists, in the opinion of many. Said 
one voter: “Opera stars have no 
business attempting popular tunes, 
as they invariably come out on the 
poor end and they try to elaborate 
and expand a simple-tune beyond 
its own realm and end up being 
‘arty’, which is fatal with Cole Por- 
ter and Jerome Kern.” 

There were several pleas for 
“more vocalists” among the solo- 
ists, and a few requested that the 
radio listener be permitted to hear 
the applause of the audience wit- 
nessing the broadcasts since it con- 
tributes so much to the illusion of 
“presence” for the  dial-twister 
many miles away. 

One voter paid his respects to 
the broadcasters with the remark 
that “The sustaining features are 
doing more toward education in 
music than the sponsored ones.” 


Toscanini to Conduct “Fidelio” 

Arturo Toscanini, according to a 
recent report, will conduct Beetho- 
ven’s “Fidelio” on two consecutive 
broadcasts, during the Beethoven 
Festival which he is planning to 
present with the NBC Symphony 
next Fall. The lerigth of the opera 
will necessitate its being performed 
in two parts. Noted soloists will be 
heard in the work. This will be the 
first time that Mr. Toscanini has 
conducted an operatice performance 
with the NBC Symphony. 
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ORE than 500 people from 
all parts of the United 
States, representing almost 


every walk of life, are foregathering 
this Summer in the heart of Ver- 
mont’s rolling Green Mountain 
country to participate in a unique 
musical experiment. Few of them 
have had any previous acquaintance 
with the great masterpieces of music 
and hardly any of them will boast 
any special musical talents or train- 
ing. Yet, the first day of their visit 
at the Trapp Family Music Camp, 
they found themselves singing a 
Mozart “Alleluja” in four parts. 
Two days later, they tackled one 
of the chorales of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, and before returning to 
their homes, they performed more 
than fifty vocal classics ranging all 
the way from Palestrina and Orlan- 
do di Lasso down the centuries to 
Brahms, Reger and Bruckner. 
Some have mastered the play- 
ing of the ancient end-blown block- 
flute or recorder, as well, and others 
have enjoyed the thrill of playing 
sixteenth century airs on the spinet. 
Returning to their homes, most of 
these people will be intent on shar- 


Trapp Family 


reales 


Music Haven in Vermont 


Rosemary and 
Eleanor Trapp 
Give a Lesson 
in Block Flute 
Playing to Two 
Guests 


ing this musical experience with 
family and friends, setting up 
similar programs of informal mu- 
sic-making in their own communi- 
ties. In this way, the Trapp Family 
Singers will have achieved the pur- 
pose of the four experimental “Sing 
Weeks” which they are conduct- 
ing for the first time this Summer 
at the camp situated just five miles 
away from their own Vermont 
farm, where they hope to establish 
a national center for a revival of 
family music-making in the Ameri- 
can home. 

The Trapp Family Singers got 
their own musical start with just 
such sessions of family music-mak- 
ing in their Tyrolean home near 
Salzburg in the peaceful days of 
free Austria, when they joined in 
an hour or two of recreation, to 
enhance the beauty of the services 
in their private chapel or their 
celebrations of birthdays and holi- 
days. The Trapps believe that 
many other families, like their own, 
can be drawn closer in fellowship 
and understanding by learning how 
to plan and carry out well-rounded 
programs of home music-making, 


Both the Square Dances and Reels of the United States and the Folk Dances of 
Austria Attract the Trapp Family and Their Guests Afternoons and Evenings 
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in which each member, from the 
youngest to the oldest, can partici- 
pate. 

The first of the “Sing Weeks” 
was opened on July 10, with cere- 
monies presided over by the gov- 
ernor of Vermont, the Honorable 
William H. Wills, and with 114 
participants on hand, in addition to 
another hundred or more onlookers 
from the neighboring Vermont 
townships. The scene of the musi- 
cal experiment was formerly a CCC 
Camp, later taken over by the U. S. 
Army as a Military Police Post, 
then abandoned for several years. 
Leasing the camp site from the 
State of Vermont for a period of 
ten years, the Trapps set out to 
transform it into a place of charm 
and comfort. 

The Baroness von Trapp and 
her seven daughters applied them- 
selves to building and carpentry 
chores. The barracks were re- 
painted and adorned with window- 
boxes of geraniums. Three large 
buildings were converted into 
dormitories with sleeping quarters 
for 25 persons each. Two others 
were separated into private rooms. 
Each of the buildings was desig- 
nated with a name of a famous 
composer—Schubert Hall, Haydn 
Hall, Beethoven Hall, Mozart Hall 
and Bach Hall. Another building 
was converted into a large recrea- 
tion hall and given the name, 
Stephen Foster Hall. A chapel and 
office building and mess hall com- 
plete the Camp. 

The latter remained nameless 
until just a few hours before open- 
ing time, because the Trapps found 
most composers names too somber 
for a building dedicated solely to 
the enjoyment of good food. Then, 
suddenly, it came to them: In ad- 
dition to being a first-class com- 
poser, Rossini had been both a 
baker and a cook. So it is in Ros- 
sini Hall that “Sing Week” par- 
ticipants gathered to taste such 
typical dishes of the Trapps’ na- 
tive Austria as Leberknoedel-Suppe. 
Wiener Schnitzel mit Gurkensalat, 


Vermont's Governor, the Honorable Wil- 

liam H. Wills, Hammers the Final Nail 

into the Sign Over Mozart Hall. Watch- 

ing Are (Left to Right) Father Franz 

Wasner, Baron and Baroness Georg von 

Trapp, and Agathe, Martina, Rosemary 
and Johannes 


Linzertorte, Marillenknoedeln, 
Boehmische Dalken and Palatschin- 
ken, and to join hands around the 
table at the end of each meal, as 
the Trapps themselves do, to pro- 
nounce the traditional Austrian 
toast, “Mahlzeit.” 

Participants in the “Sing Weeks” 
at Stowe have come from as far 
West as California, although the 
majority are from the Eastern sea- 
board states. The group participat- 
ing in the opening session ranged 
all the way from twelve to eighty 
years of age, and included several 
Cadet Nurses, a Wave, the direc- 
tor of a leading music school, the 
social secretary, a bench worker 
in the Grumman Aircraft factory. 
The remainder of the group was 
about equally divided between 
school teachers, office workers and 
housewives. 

Each day of the “Sing Weeks” 
opened with morning devotions in 


(Continued on page 27) 


After Each Meal in Rossini Hall (So Called Because the Composer Liked To Cook), 
Camp Members Join Hands Around the Table and Pronounce the Traditional "Mahlzeit" 
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Variety Marks Hollywood Bowl 


(Continued from page 3) 


delightful “Keel Row’ by Thomas 
Austen. 

Mitropoulos’s second week brought 
more Brahms, the Second Symphony 
and Lieder splendidly sung by Marian 
Anderson, 

Mitropoulos saved his best program 
for his last, July 20. The symphonies 
were Prokofieft’s “Classical” and Rach- 
maninoft’s Second. He was his own 
soloist, brilliantly playing the Proko- 
fieff Third Concerto. 

The Bakaleinikoffs, Constantin on 
July 22 and Vladimir on July 23, 
conducted the Hollywood Bowl Or- 
chestra in widely varied programs. 
Veloz and Yolanda were the dance 
soloists who captivated the audience 
the first night in which C. Bakaleini- 
koff programmed the “Oklahoma” 
Symphonic Suite arranged by Robert 
Rusell Bennett. Harry Kaufman play- 
ed the popular Warsaw Concerto by 
Addinsell. 

Lionel Barrymore was narrator for 
“Peter and the Wolf” on the July 
23rd concert and his ‘Valse Fantasia,’ 
dedicated to Fritz Kreisler was heard. 
Daniele Amfitheatrof’s Prelude to a 
Requiem and Vladimir Bakaleinikoff’s 
own arrangement of a chorus from 
“Prince Igor” were new works of 
merit. 

Lotte Lehmann sang under Otto 
Klemperer’s baton July 25. It was a 
great night for the classicists. Klem- 
perer conducted this concert and an- 
other two nights later, with splendid 
command. The symphonies were Schu- 
bert’s ‘Unfinished’, Mozart’s D major 
and Beethoven's “Eroica”. To the last 
he added the Prelude to “The Master- 
singers”. 

July 28 and 29 was devoted to the 
Katherine Dunham Dancers who pres- 
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Metropolitan Hopes 


Sloan Releases Report 
On Finances — Johnson 
Discusses Policies 


George A. Sloan, president of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, ex- 
presses the opinion that an operating 
deficit will be avoided next season. 
The assertion was backed by the fact 
that the association’s financial position 
has been vastly improved during the 
past year, by the acquisition of $134,- 
000 of its own four percent mortgage 
bonds, contributions of $361,544 re- 
ceived through the Metropolitan Opera 
Fund campaign and tax exemption of 
all Opera House property not leased 
to others which means a saving of 
approximately $115,000 over former 
years. The association’s balance sheet 
for this year showed a balance of prin- 
cipal at $1,291,176 against $903,380 of 
the year before. 

In reviewing production policies of 
the association, Edward Johnson, gen- 
eral manager, said, “During recent 
years financial considerations have 
made it obligatory to design the reper- 
tory from the point of view of the 
box office, to skim the cream of estab- 
lished operatic successes. Experiments 
with new operas had to be deferred 
and only to a small extent has it been 
practicable to continue from year to 
year the performance of those classical 
works which do not have a popular fol- 
lowing. But this has been merely a 
temporary slowing, not a halt, and re- 
newed progress should be possible 
henceforward. 

“The management recognizes a real 
responsibility in this direction. An 
illustration is the present-day popular- 
ity of Debussy’s ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ 
and of the Mozart masterpieces, 
which have all come into their own as 
the result of repeated productions at 
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Browning, 


Srazilian Quadrille, “Rites 
and a new dance of 
music by Robert 


ented a 
de Passage” 
zombies set to 
Sanders. 
Mid-summer opera, an 
in Los Angeles, began July 17 and 
continued for three weeks with the 
presentation of standard repertoire by 
the National Grand Opera Company, 
Giorgio D’Andria, general director. 
The attendance was good. Angelo 
Ganarutto conducted. Zinka Milanov, 
Alexander Sved, Kurt Baum, Wini- 
fred Heidt, Josephine Tuminia and 
Norina Greco played the leading roles. 
The chorus and orchestra were 
recruited from the former Los Angeles 
Grand Opera Company. Armando 
Agnini of the San Francisco Com- 
pany was technical advisor and Gia- 
como Spadoni, chorus master. Louis 
')’Angelo, Ludovico Oliviero, Lucielle 
Virginia Blair, Frances 


innovation 





un nian 


To Avoid Deficit 


the Metropolitan in spite of poor box- 
office returns in the past. Public taste 
has advanced notably. To build for 
popular demand in the years to come, 
there must be further risks in con- 
temporary art and long-term invest- 
ments in eclectic classics.” 


Philharmonic Founds 
Retirement Fund 


Pension Trust for Musicians 
and Office Employees Is Estab- 
lished 


The Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety of New York has created a 
pension trust for retired members of 
the orchestra and office employees. 
Charles Triller, vice-president and 
treasurer of the board of directors, 
announced an initial annual payment 
of $60,000. The City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company is trustee. The plan 
becomes effective in October, 1944. 

The normal retirement age of mu- 
sicians will be 60, except for wind 
instrument players, who will retire at 
55. Office employees will normally 
be retired at the age of 65. Earlier 
retirement is provided for under cer- 
tain circumstances. Participating mu- 
sicians will receive a retirement al- 
lowance of $40 for each year of ser- 
vice rendered to the Society with a 
maximum allowance of $1,200 for 30 
or more years of service in the or- 
chestra. 

Participating musicians will give 
amounts of $110 and $165 a year, and 
participating office employees amounts 
up to $400 a year. The Society’s an- 
nual contribution will amount to over 
five times the aggregate contribution 
of the participating employees. The 
plan will be administered by a pen- 
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(Above) Yehudi Menuhin, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and 
the Violinist's Wife Enjoy 
a Visit After the Opening 
Concert. (Right) Four 
Principals in the Series 
Given by the National 
Grand Opera Company 


Marion, Ralph Pandiscio, Norberto 
Ardelli, Nino Ruisi, Eugene Conley 
and others new to Southern California 
gave a good account of themselves. 

“Aida” was the inevitable opening 
opera and Miss Milanov and Mr. 
Baum as Aida and Radames were 
rightly acclaimed. “Carmen” was sung 
by Winifred Heidt. Norbert Ardelli 
sang Don José with exceptional 
finesse and the swashbuckling Torea- 
dor was well acted and sung by Mr. 
Sved. 


Programs 


Norina Greco Kurt Baum 


Frances Marion proved too young 
for the major roles she was allowed 
to assume in “La Bohéme” and 
“Faust” but she shows promise. Miss 
Tuminia’s high voice was not con- 
sistently on pitch, but she was enjoyed 
as Gilda. Miss Greco gave a superb 
performance of “Tosca” with Mr. 
Sved as Scarpia. Madame Milanov 
gave a distinguished account of San- 
tuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana”. 





TCC Seeeesuneuescnuenenceanergenaonna OCH 


sion committee of nine members in- 
cluding representatives of the society’s 
board of directors, the musicians, and 
the office employees. It is subject 
to approval by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 





Chicago Opera 
Season Announced 


Eleven Operas to Be 
Given — Outstanding 
Singers Engaged 


Cuicaco.—The Chicago Opera Com- 
pany will have a season of five weeks 
running from Oct. 16 to Nov. 18, ac- 
cording to John D. Allen, president 
of the company. Five performances 
will be given each week, on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings, and on Saturday afternoon. 

Operas to be given include: “Car- 
men”, “Traviata”, “la Bohéme”, 
“Aida”, “Die Walkire”, “Il Trova- 
tore”, “Otello”, “Romeo and Juliet”, 
“Pelléas and Mélisande”, “Faust” 
and “Rigoletto”. The “Pelléas” pro- 
duction will be a revival, as it has 
not been produced in Chicago since 
1931. 

Outstanding singers engaged for 
the season are: Gladys Swarthout, 
Bidu Sayao, Helen Traubel, Josephine 
Antoine, Christina Carroll, Zinka 
Milanoy, Kerstin Thorborg, Astrid 
Varnay, Jeannette MacDonald, Vivi- 
an Della Chiesa, Kurt Baum, Mario 
3erini, Robert Weede, Alexander 
Sved, Richard Bonelli, Nino Mar- 
tini, Virgilio Lazzari, Wilfred Engel- 
man, Herbert Janssen, Emery Darcy, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, Jan Peerce, Leonard Warren, 
Ezio Pinza, Raoul Jobin, Martial 
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Singher, Nicolo Moscona and Vittorio 
Trevisan. 

The Board of Governors of the 
opera plans to provide opera that 
will draw music lovers from the 
whole Middle West. Coupon books 
have already been sold in five states. 
“We are determined,” the board an- 
nounced, “that a city the size and im- 
portance of Chicago shall have an 
opera company consistent with its in- 
dustrial, educational and _ cultural 
standing. 





Chicago Orchestra 
Plans Season 


Cuicaco.—The management of the 
Chicago Symphony recently an- 
nounced that the 25th season of the 
Civic Orchestra will open in October. 
This training school for symphony 
players will again be under the direc- 
tion of the conductors and the plavers 
of the Chicago Symphony. 

“The training gained in the Civic 
Orchestra has enabled over 100 musi- 
cians to obtain positions in the major 
symphony orchestras of the country. 
At present, some 45 members of the 
Chicago Symphony are graduates of 
the Civic Orchestra. The Civic Or- 
chestra rehearses four times a week. 
Classes are provided in ear-training, 
harmony, counterpoint, composition 
and orchestration. Classes in chamber 
music and ensemble playing are also 
provided. A limited number of schol- 
arships is available, according to 
George A. Kuyper, manager of the 
Chicago Symphony. 
Koussevitzky Honored 
By Lennox Townspeople 

LENNOX, Mass.—On his 70th birth- 
day, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky was pre- 
sented with a set of resolutions prais- 
ing his musicanship and _§ artistic 
achievements by the local board of 
selectmen. G: M: 5. 
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Fabien Sevitzky 
with Three Friends 
of the Orchestra, 
Michael Rosenker, 
Bruno Abate and 

John Amans 


son offered a variety of special 

attractions, two presentations of 
“Carmen”, an evening of ballet by 
Markova and Dolin, the General Plat- 
off Don Cossacks, a concert given by 
members of the armed forces, and a 
surprise visit by General de Gaulle. 
Vladimir Golschmann and the orches- 
tra opened the fourth week on July 9 
with the “Coriolanus” Overture and 
Seventh Symphony by Beethoven, 
Strauss’s “Death and Transfiguration” 
and Ravel’s “Bolero”. 

The weather during the fourth, 
fifth and sixth weeks was somewhat 
kinder than it had been earlier in the 
season. Only two concerts, the Festi- 
val of Viennese music and Hofmann’s 
appearance, had to be postponed, and 
unfortunately, Fabien Sevitzy’s last 
appearance, at which he was to con- 
duct Lionel Barrymore’s “Partita”, 
was cancelled because of rain. Al- 
though audiences were relatively 
small for the straight orchestra pro- 
grams, record crowds were present for 
all special attractions. 

The evening of July 10 was a gala 
event from several aspects. Marian 
Anderson was the soloist, Efrem Kurtz 
made his first appearance of the season 
as conductor, introducing Stravinsky’s 
Norwegian Moods” and General 
Charles de Gaulle was acclaimed by 
the record audience of 22,000 when 
he paid a brief visit during the inter- 
mission. 

_ The “Norwegian Moods,” composed 
in 1942, but heard for the first time 
in New York at this concert, consist 
of an “Intrada,” “Song,” “Wedding 
Dance” and “Cortége.” They are the 


| EWISOHN STADIUM'S mid-sea- 


Product of a master in a mood of 
playfulness and of reverie. The ex- 
quisite orchestration of the “Song” 


alone is something to marvel at. The 
ast two movements are less compell- 
, but like the first, full of wit and 
ncomparable finish of style. Definitely, 
he Stravinskyan well has not run dry. 
A so on the program was the “Circus 
Polka,” which is far too intricate to 
be effective in an open-air perfor- 
mance, despite its origin, and the 
. 2 of the Coachman from “Pet- 

nNKa 


Mr. Kurtz opened the evening with 
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General De Gaulle 

Marian Anderson, 

and Efrem Kurtz 
Join in 

The "Marseillaise” 














Larry Gordon 


a sensitive interpretation of the Vi- 
valdi-Siloti Concerto Grosso in D 
minor, Op. 3, No. 11, and conducted 
Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and _ Juliet” 
dramatically at the close. Miss An- 
derson sang three Brahms songs 
miagnificently, “Sind es Schmerzen, 
sind es Freuden,” “Sehnsucht” and 
“Von ewiger Liebe.” In comprehen- 
sion, clarity and nobility of style these 
performances were of the highest 
kind. Less completely satisfying were 
the “Divinités du Styx” and “Oh, mio 
Fernando,” in which she was less at 
home and a disturbing tremolo made 
its appearance in her voice, despite 
some superb, ringing tones. Her sole 
encore was “Sometimes I feel like a 
motherless child,” after which she was 
recalled many times. 


Concluding Kurtz Concert 


The lengthy first movement of the 
Shostakovich Seventh Symphony was 
conducted by Mr. Kurtz on July 11. 
The audience favorite for the evening 
was, of course, Offenbach’s rakish, 
sparkling “Gaité Parisienne.” Other 
numbers included Auber’s ‘“Masani- 
ello” Overture and Satie’s novelty, 
“Jack in the Box.” The following 
evening Alexander Smallens conducted 
an all Tchaikovsky program. 

Leonard Bernstein made his bow as 
a Stadium conductor on the evening 
of July 13, with Nathan Milstein as 
soloist in the Mendelssohn Violin 
Concerto. The evening opened with 
William Schuman’s vigorous Amer- 
ican Festival Overture and closed with 
Sibelius’s First Symphony. Mr. Mil- 
stein’s performance was suave and 
swift, if not very communicative, and 
Mr. Bernstein turned out a lively ac- 
companiment. The Sibelius Symphony 
found the young conductor in an ath- 
letic mood, but he did succeed in 
making the loud and frenzied passages 
effective both aurally and visually. 
When he has learned to restrain him- 
self on the podium, his leadership will 
gain vastly in effectiveness. His com- 
mand of the score was obvious. 

Mr. Bernstein made his second ap- 
pearance on July 14 when he con- 
ducted an exciting reading of Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” and the 


Stars Highlight Stadium’s Mid-Season 


“Carmen” scores Hit — Anderson, Hofmann, Heifetz and 





Milstein Are Among Soloists—Evenings Devoted to Ballet 


Fourth Symphony. Rounding out his 
triple-headed role, he also appeared as 
piano soloist in a sensitive perform- 


ance of Ravel’s Concerto. Lukas 
Foss, young composer and pianist, 
skillfully conducted the complicated 


accompaniments. 

Mr. Bernstein's Symphony “Jere- 
miah” was given its first Stadium 
performance on July 15. Jennie Tourel 
admirably sang the rich, deepthroated 
solo in the last movement, “Lamenta- 


tion.” Miss Tourel also essayed the 
dificult Rondo from Rossini’s “La 
Cenerentola” with considerably less 
success. 


The orchestra opened the program 
with “William Tell” Overture. Cop- 
land’s Suite from “Our Town” which, 
unfortunately, still sounds like mere 
background music and _ Stravinsky’s 
“Fire-Bird” Suite completed the bill. 

Sunday night Mr. Bernstein and the 
orchestra played two Beethoven 
works, the “Leonore”’ Overture No. 
3, and the Eighth Symphony; Richard 
Strauss’s “Don Juan”; Johann 
Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus” Overture 
and the “Emperor” Waltz. A _ lusty, 
impromptu playing of the “Stars and 
Stripes Forever,’ which set the 
audience cheering throughout the last 
bars, served as encore. 

An audience nutabering some 22,000 
came to the Alicia Markova and An- 
ton Dolin dance a series of duets and 
solos on the evening of July 17, with 
Antal Dorati conducting the orches- 
tra. The two artists joined in a sec- 
tion of the Grand Pas de Deux and 
the “Blue Bird’ Pas de Deux from 
“The Sleeping Beauty” and the waltz 
from “Sylphides.” Each offered one 


solo, Mr. Dolin’s being his own set- 
ting of Ravel’s Bolero and Miss Mar- 
“Dying Swan”, 


kova’s the Fokine 





Hertha Glaz and Robert Stolz Re- 
hearse for the Program of Viennese 


Music 


ARMY-NAVY 
NIGHT 
AT STADIUM 





and Platoff Don Cossacks—New Works Heard 





danced in memory of Anna Pavlova. 

Since the Stadium is the worst pos- 
sible place to see dancing, the feet be- 
ing invisible and elbow and knees un- 
naturally large in perspective, and 
since both artists were in poor form, 
the evening can hardly be said to have 
been a cause for rejoicing. Mr. Dolin’s 
Bolero was the occasion for some 
rude, but not wholly unjustified, re- 
marks from the bleachers and Miss 
Markova did what she almost never 
does, vulgarized her style in certain 
details, although some of her dancing 
had its customary perfection of line 
and timing. 

Orchestra Program 

Mr. Dorati had chosen a very in- 
effective program consisting of the 
Prokofieff “Lieutenant Kije” Suite, 
Sanjuan’s “Invocation” from the “Li- 


turgia Negra,” Stravinsky’s ‘Fire- 
works” and Ravel’s “Daphnis and 
Chloe” Suite No. 2. Much of this 
music did not come through the 
microphone in proper balance, and 
there was little contrast in it. The 
audience recalled the dancers many 


times, however, and there was no lack 
of applause. 

On July 18 Mr. Dorati conducted a 
tolerable performance of Weiner’s ar- 
rangement of Bach’s Toccato in C; 
Bela Bartok’s Peasant Dance from 
“Deux Images”; “Till Eulenspiegel,” 
which went rather well and a reading 
of the Brahms Fourth in which he 
and the orchestra seldom achieved 
satisfactory understanding and coor- 
dination. 

Mr. Dorati appeared again the next 
evening to do the “New World” Sym- 
phony, Kodaly’s Suite, “Hary Janos” 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Leonard Bernstein and Lukas Foss 
Go Over a Portion of Ravel's Con- 
certo 











Sgt. Eugene List (Above) 

and Seamen First Class 

Arthur Whittemore and 
Jack Lowe (Right) 














Robin Hood Dell Series 


Transportation Strike Fails to Dampen Loyalty of Public— 
Szell Is Welcomed in Three Weeks Visit—Markova and 
Dolin Are Soloists on Special Dance Program—Dixon and 
Golschmann Conduct Orchestra 


By WiiiAM E. SMITH 


PHILADELPHIA 

N spite of the transportation strike, 

the final concerts of Robin Hood 

Dell’s 15th season were given as 
scheduled with the exception of Aug. 
1, which was the first night of the 
unannounced transit tie-up. 

Some concert-goers arrived in their 
own cars, some on foot and some by 
the time-honored system of hitch-hik- 
ing. Although crowds were somewhat 
reduced in size, 8,000 persons loyally 
appeared for the final program on 
Aug. when Dimitri Mitropoulos 
conducted. 

Earlier in the season, on July 3, 
George Szell began his three-week 
tenure. His opening concert drew 
more than 8,000 music lovers who ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to Mr. Szell 
and to the soloist Nathan Milstein 
who played Mendelssohn’s Concerto, 
the finale from Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole” and Paganini’s 24th Ca- 
price. Mr. Szell offered felicitous 
readings of Weber’s “Oberon” Over- 
ture and Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony. 

On July 5, a postponed concert, 
came the Philadelphia premiere of 
William Grant Still’s “In Memoriam”. 
Other works were Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony, Sousa’s “Stars 
and Stripes Forever”, Strauss’s “Don 
Juan” and Berlioz’s “Roman Carni- 
val” Overture. 

Ezio Pinza on July 6 won the plau- 
dits of a big audience. In admirable 
form, he sang “Madamina il catalogo” 
from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” and 
“Non piu andrai” from the “Marriage 
of Figaro”; “Il lacerato spirito” from 
Verdi’s “Simon Boccanegra” and 
“Dormiro sol ne manto” from “Don 
Carlos”. Mephistopheles’s Serenade 
from Gounod’s “Faust” was among 
the encores. Mr. Szell offered Men- 
delssohn’s “Italian” Symphony, ex- 
cerpts from Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” 
and Dukas’s “The Apprentice Sor- 
cerer”. On July 7, the duo-pianists 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff showed their 
skill to fine advantage in Mozart's 
E-Flat Concerto and Harl McDon- 
ald’s effective Concerto for Two Pi- 
anos. Mr. Szell and. the orchestra 
were in best form in Debussy’s 
“Afternoon of a Faun” and “Festi- 
vals” and _ Beethoven’s “Leonore” 
Overture No. 3. 


Dancers Prove Popular 


About 9,000 came to the Dell for 
a dance program with Alicia Mar- 
kova and Anton Dolin on July 10. 
The dancers scored a decided success 
in duos from Tchaikovsky’s “The 
Sleeping Beauty” and their solos, 
Miss Markova doing “The Dying 
Swan” and Mr. Dolin, his own in- 
terpretation of Ravel’s “Bolero”. The 
conductor was Franz Allers, his or- 
chestral fare including Shostakovich’s 
Symphony No. 1, the “Guaracho” 
from Morton Gould’s “Latin Ameri- 
can Symphonette”, Smetana’s “Bar- 
tered Bride’ Overture and the Wed- 
ding Procession from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Le Coq d’Or”. 

Mr. Szell returned to the podium 
for a Tchaikovsky-Wagner list on 
July 11, greatly relished by a large 
gathering of Dell devotees. The 
“Pathétique” Symphony, the Prelude 
and “Love-Death” from “Tristan and 
Isolde”, the “Ride of the Valkyries” 
and the “Tannhaeuser” Overture were 
heard. 

Kept from~playing by rain on July 
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13, Rudolf Serkin was soloist on July 
14 in the. “Emperor” Concerto of Bee- 
thoven. The Symphony No. 7 and the 
“Egmont” Overture also revealed Mr. 
Szell’s grasp and musicianship. A 
Brahms evening on July 15 was the 
concluding concert in his series. Au- 
thority distinguished Bronislaw Huber- 
man’s solo work in the Violin Con- 
certo. The violinist’s transcription of 
a Chopin Mazurka was the encore. 
The C Minor Symphony took up the 
remainder of the program. 


Dixon Makes Debut 


Dean Dixon, Negro conductor, cap- 
ably made his Dell debut on July 17 
with Anne Brown and Todd Duncan 
as soloists. One of the season’s at- 
tendance highs was set for the evening. 
The singers earned the special affec- 
tions of their hearers in solos and duets 
from Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess.” 
In addition, Miss Brown sang Masse- 
net’s “Gavotte” from “Manon” and 
“Pleurez, pleurez mes yeux” from 
“Le Cid.” Mr. Duncan’s sonorous voice 
was heard in the “Vision fugitive” 
from Massenet’s “Herodiade” and a 
spiritual, “Walk With Me.” Gershwin 
was prominent on the orchestral roster 
with his Three Preludes and “An 
American in Paris” and other num- 
bers included Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret 
of Suzanne” Overture, a Bach “Arioso” 
arranged by Sam Franko and Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 

Viadimir Golschmann, a previous 
visitant to the Dell, arrived on July 
18 with a colorful all-Russian program, 
the highlight, Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 
No. 5. Also heard were Glinka’s 
“Russlan and Ludmilla” Overture, 
Mussorgsky’s “A Night on Bald 
Mountain” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Capriccio Espagnole.” 

More than 13,000 journeyed to the 
Fairmount Park auditorium for a 
melodious “Pop” concert on July 21 
under genial Sigmund Romberg. Jan 
Peerce, Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
gained vociferous acclaim for “Celeste 
Aida,” “La donna e mobile” and 
Scott’s “The Jasmine Door.” Mar- 
garet Speaks, soprano, secured her 
share of the honors in songs from 
Romberg’s “Desert Song,” “New 
Moon” and “Lady in Ermine.” Both 
artists joined in several duets from 
Romberg’s stage-works and the or- 
chestral program also included a Rom- 
berg group together with tuneful pieces 
by Suppe, Lehar, Sousa, Kreisler, 
Friml and Mascagni. 


Jan Peerce, 
Soloist, and 
Sigmund 
Romberg, 
Guest Conductor 


(Left) 
Alicia Markova 
and Anton Dolin, 
Dance Soloists 


Weber’s “Freischutz” Overture and 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5 and 
Violin Concerto made up the bill on 
July 22, Mr. Golschmann conducting. 
Isaac Stern, just back from concerts 
for the armed forces in the South 
Pacific, revealed exceptional technical 
and musical attributes in the Concerto, 
answering applause with the Fugue 
from Bach’s G minor Sonata. This 
was the artist’s first appearance in 
Philadelphia. 

Nearly 11,000 greeted Alec Temple- 
ton on July 25. Mr. Templeton played 
Grieg’s A minor Concerto and a series 
of solos and improvisations. Mr. 
Golschmann and the orchestra admir- 
ably played Ravel’s “Bolero”, Schu- 
bert’s “Rosamunde” Overture, dances 
from Falla’s “Three Cornered Hat” 
and Albert Verley’s “Pastel Sonore”. 

On July 26 Mr. Golschmann con- 
ducted a program of French music. 
It included Franck’s D minor Sym- 
phony, the “Cephale and Procis” Suite 
of Grétry-Mottl, the “Gymnopedies” of 
Satie-Debussy and Ravel’s Second 
“Daphnis and Chloe” Suite. 

The figure was 13,000 plus on July 
27 when Marian Anderson appeared 
on the Dell stage. Miss Anderson 
beautifully sang Brahms’s “Sind es 
Schmerzen, sind es Freuden”, “Sehn- 
sucht” and “Von Ewige Liebe”. In 
addition she sang “Divinites du Styx” 
from “Alceste” and “O mio Fernando” 
from “Favorita”’. As encores she sang 
spirituals. The orchestra’s numbers 
included Weber’s “Euryanthe” Over- 
ture, Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel” and 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite No. 1. 

Several thousands heard Zadel Skol- 
ovsky’s assured playing of Rachmani- 
noff’s Concerto in C minor, No. 2, on 
July 28. The program also presented 
Brahm’s Symphony in E minor and 
the Prelude to Mussorgsky’s “Khov- 
antchina”. 

Jascha Heifetz faced an audience of 
15,000 eager fans on July 31 and 
played Chausson’s “Poeme” and Glaz- 
unofft’s Concerto in A minor. He also 
contributed his own arrangement of 
the Waltz from Tchaikovsky’s Seren- 
ade for Strings. Mr. Golschmann and 
the orchestra presented the prelude to 
Act 1 of Wagner’s “Lohengrin”, the 


Alec Templeton Rudolf Serkin 


Is Completed 


Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream”, Sibelius’s “Valse 
Triste” and Stravinsky’s “Fire-Bird” 
Suite. 

The concert on Aug. 1 was cancelled 
because of the unexpected transit strike. 
On Aug. 2 there was likewise a can- 
cellation because of rain, but on Aug. 
3 close to 10,000 persons got to the 
Dell for a “Pop” concert entitled “A 
Salute to the Composers of America’s 
Songs” presented by the Dell and the 
Song Writers Protective Association. 
The “Salute” furnished an entertaining 
and enjoyable evening. Sigmund Rom- 
berg was conductor; Oscar Hammer- 
stein II, Master of Ceremonies and a 
galaxy of song writer performers in- 
cluded Richard Rodgers, William C. 
Handy, Harry Armstrong, Abel Baer, 
Ray Henderson, Dorothy Fields, Mil- 
ton Drake, Al Hoffman, Jerry Living- 
ston, Peter de Rose and Charles 
Tobias. Romberg was represented by 
numbers from his “New Moon” and 
a new orchestral piece based on “I 
Bring a Love Song” from “Viennese 
Nights.” 

About 4000 were on hand on Aug. 4. 
Mr. Golschmann and the orchestra 
played Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony 
with ardor and conviction. Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro” Overture, 
Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll” and the 
Polka and Fugue from Weinberger’s 
“Schwanda the Bagpiper” constituted 
the rest of the program. This concert 
ended Mr. Golschmann’s stay. 

The final concert took place on Aug. 
5. Dimitri Mitropoulos was conductor. 
Three Wagner numbers, the Overture 
to “Die Meistersinger,” the Prelude 
and “Love-Death” from “Tristan and 
Isolde” and ‘Wotan’s Farewell” and 
“The Magic Fire Music” from “Die 
Walkuere” and Tchaikovsky’s F minor 
Symphony appeared on the program 
Mr. Mitropolous and the musicians 
worked together with fine effect. 

The season’s seven weeks of 28 con- 
certs were fulfilled despite several post- 
ponements. Total attendance was some- 
what below last year’s figure, but this 
was due to the transit strike which 
occurred during the last week. Artisti- 
cally the season represented the highest 
level in the Dell’s history. 


Anne Brown 


Todd Duncan 
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Stoska, Jagel, Weede, 
Stern and Zakin Com- 
plete 20,000 Mile South 
Pacific Tour — Stoska 
Elected Pin-up Girl by 
Medical Division 


By 
FRANCES QUAINTANCE EATON 


ACK from a 20,000 mile trip 
B through the South Pacific 

Islands, which took them 
nine weeks and netted audiences 
estimated at 140,000 service men, 
the members of USO Camp Shows 
Unit 264 have added another color- 
ful chapter to the story of music 
for our overseas forces. 

The largest concert group so far 
to fly into the Pacific included 
Polyna Stoska, soprano; Frederick 
Jagel and Robert Weede, both of 
the Metropolitan; Isaac Stern, 
violinist, and Alexander Zakin, pi- 
anist. They gave 61. regular 
Camp Shows concerts, many im- 
promptu entertainments in hospi- 
tals and participated in church 
services, for audiences ranging 
from 10 to 10,000—and they are 
convinced of three facts: that the 
GI’s are the most wonderful audi- 
ences anywhere in the world; that 
they want more of such concert 
entertainment, and that “‘Gingenu- 
ity” was one of the most impressive 
elements of the trip. 

Examples of this latter—GI in- 
genuity in fantastic quality and 
scope—were awesome. A _ home- 
made washing machine, a “Rube 
Goldberg” drinking water system 
(sketched by Mr. Weede on a 
blackboard for reporters called in 
to talk to the group), a South Sea 
island wild-west corral and rodeo. 
Mr. Stern had fiddle-string trouble, 
so the boys made him a G-string 
out of tennis racket gut, and an 
E-string from piano wire. The 
CB’s were called in to repair the 
violin’s tail piece, which they satis- 
factorily accomplished, waterproof- 
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Music-Hungry G.I.’s Greet USO Unit 





An Audience in New Caledonia Listens to Frederick 
Jagel, Polyna Stoska and Isaac Stern 


ing it with Miss Stoska’s nail 


polish. 

GI food was so good that all 
gained weight, which Mr. Weede 
is inclined to deplore. They found 
the former chef of Antoine’s, the 
famous New Orleans restaurant, at 
one base and the former assistant 
chef of the Queen Mary at another. 


Honors were heaped on them all 
along the line, as well as touching 
tributes from the music-hungry 
percentage, a percentage that is 
rapidly growing, they insist. The 
most novel accolade went to Miss 
Stoska. Learning that one group 
wanted her for their pin-up girl, 
she volunteered to have pictures 
taken, but they wanted to do the 
job themselves. Then she learned 
they were X-Ray men in the medi- 
cal division. So she suggested her 
hands or her throat, but no. 
“Gams,” they said. And so a beau- 
tiful large X-Ray picture of the 
singer’s undoubtedly pretty legs 
now has place of honor in that sta- 
tion and Miss Stoska has a dupli- 


(Continued on page 22) 













































Frederick Jagel, with Alexander Zakin at the Piano, 
Sings for a Navy Audience in the New Hebrides 





"Unit 264" as the Artists Are Classified, Pauses for a Picture. (Left to Right) 
Isaac Stern, Alexander Zakin, Frederick Jagel, Polyna Stoska and Robert Weede 
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MENUHIN PLAYS AT ALEUTIAN BASES 


Violinist Wins GI Appro- 
val with His Musician- 
ship, Poise and Friend- 
liness—Gives Three Con- 
certs in One Day 
IN THE ALEUTIAN AREA 
.* would be gross overstatement to 
say that the majority of GIs to- 
day are whistling and humming all 
three movements of Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in E minor, or Sarasate’s 
“Romanza Andaluzia”, purely because 
of famed concert violinist Yehudi 
Menuhin’s recent appearance in these 
parts. But certainly it is apparent 
that they were favorably impressed 
y their unexpected exposure to Men- 
un’s interpretation of the classics, 
nd at least one Private was overheard 
saying, “I’ve heard of him all my life, 
but even now, after talking with him 
nd listening to his music, its still 
unbelievable”. 
For Menuhin, it took courage to 
(pose his obvious 27-year-oldness to 
aft-conscious men who, for the most 
Part, have not seen their families nor 
mes for two years or more. Yet 
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his complete mastery of his instru- 
ment, the awe of his approach, his 
apparent ease and “stage presence”, 
combined successfully to combat any 
snide attitude his audiences might 
have brought with them. Too, his 
concert costume of GI clothing, in- 
cluding shoe-pacs and_ kersey-lined 
trousers, plus his ability to speak with 
the men without “talking down” to 
them, aided. 

An example of that latter quality 
came during the third, and final, con- 
cert of the day, when Menuhin noted 
feminine members of a USO troupe 
currently touring the post among his 
audience. He shuffled music with his 
accompanist, Adolph Baller, and came 
up with Debussy’s “Maiden with the 
Flaxen Hair”, for, said he, “I note 
we now have a blonde in the place”. 

There was the moment, too, when 
he paused between the second and 
third movements of Max Bruch’s con- 
certo; the men, either not recognizing 
the pause or overcome by the dramatic 


music, burst into wild applause. 
Menuhin smiled and bowed graciously 
until the clapping subsided, then 


(Continued on page 22) 
























The Violinist Autographs the One-Dollar Bill of the "Short Snorters’ 
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By CHARLES QUINT 


CHICAGO 

HE second week of the Ravinia 

season presented Leonard Bern- 

stein as conductor, soloist and 

composer. Other soloists were Joseph 
Szigeti and Jennie Tourel. 

Sibelius’s Symphony in E minor at 
the July 4 concert best revealed Mr. 
Bernstein’s dramatic flair, Earlier in 
the program Mr. Szigeti played the 
Beethoven Concerto in D with the 
artistry usually associated with his 
playing. 

The Concert in G by Ravel, in- 
troduced Mr. Bernstein as pianist, 
with Herman Felber conducting on 
July 6. The playing was facile and 
the interpretation was dynamic. Mr. 
Felber’s conducting had suave as- 
surance. Mr. Bernstein then conducted 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4 and 
the Overture-Fantasy, “Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

On July 8 Mr. Szigeti played the 
Mozart Concerto No. 4 and Bartok’s 
First Rhapsody. His playing was 
especially fine in the Mozart concerto 
and he showed sympathetic under- 
standing of the modern idiom of 
Bartok. Mr. Bernstein conducted the 
Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird” suite with 
brilliance and Strauss’s “Don Juan’. 
Mozart’s “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik” 
completed the program. 

Mr. Bernstein appeared as com- 
poser when his “Jeremiah” symphony 
was given its first Chicago hearing 
on July 8. The structure-was musical- 
ly sound and it revealed deep feel- 
ing. 


Tourel Is Soloist 


Jennie Tourel sang the “Lamenta- 
tion” movement with dramatic in- 
tensity. Earlier in the program, Miss 
Tourel had distinguished herself by 
her singing of the aria from Rossini’s 
“Cenerentola”. A first Chicago per- 
formance of a_ suite from Aaron 
Copland’s music for “Our Town”, 
was given. Other items on the pro- 
gram included Rossini’s “La Gazza 
Ladra”, overture and a repetition of 
the Sibelius Symphony No. 1. 

Vladimir Golschmann conducted the 
orchestra for the third week of the 
festival, with Mr Szigeti again ap- 
pearing as soloist. 

Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5 
conducted by Mr. Golschmann on 
Tuesday showed dramatic precision 
and clarity. Mr. Szigeti did some 
especially beautiful playing in the 
Brahms Concerto. A colorful reading 
of Berlioz’s Overture, “The Roman 
Carnival”, began the concert. 

On Julv 13, Mr. Golschmann’s pro- 
gram included Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 1, “Daphnis et Chloé’ by Ravel; 
the Polka “The Golden Age”, by 
Shostakovich ; “Quiet City” for Trum- 
pet, English Horn and String Or- 
chestra, by Copland; and “Come, 
Sweet Death”, by Bach, orchestrated 
by Charles O’Connell. 

On July 15, Mr. Szigeti made his 
final solo appearance, playing with 
suave brilliance the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo. A stimulating performance by 
Mr. Golschmann and the orchestra of 
Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 5 was 
another point of keen interest at this 
concert. The program also included 
“Marriage of Figaro” Overture and 
“La Folia”, by Corelli. 

Mr. Golschmann closed his week as 
conductor on Sunday afternoon with 
Mozart’s Symphony No. 35, Strauss’s 
“Death and Transfiguration”, Suite 
from “The Three-Cornered Hat” by 
Falla, Concerto in D for strings by 
C. P. E. Bach, arranged by Steinberg 
and “Bolero” by Ravel. 

The fourth week presented George 
Szell as conductor, with Rudolf 
Serkin, Kerstin Thorborg and John 
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Ravinia Concerts Include Novelties 


Bernstein Conducts His “Jeremiah” Symphony with Tourel 
as Soloist—Kurtz Introduces Stravinsky’s “Norwegian 
Moods” and “Circus Polka” — Hindemith’s “Symphonic 
Metamorphosis on Themes of Weber” Is Heard 





Viadimir Golschmann Kerstin Thorborg 


Alexander Brailowsky Joseph Szigeti 


Garris as soloists. Mr. Serkin played 
the Schumann Concerto on July 18, 
with poetic understanding. Mr. Szell 
gave a profound reading of Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 4. The program began 
with Still’s “In Memoriam”, 

Kerstin Thorborg and John Garris 
were the soloists on Thursday evening 
for Mahler’s “Song of the Earth”, a 
finished performance, inspiringly di- 
rected. Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony was the only other number 
played at this concert. 

On July 23, Mr. Serkin returned to 
play the “Emperor” Concerto in an 
all-Beethoven concert. Mr. Szell con- 
ducting Symphony No. 2 and the 
“Fidelio” Overture. 

Mahler’s “Song of the Earth” Sym- 
phony was repeated on July 24. The 
concert also included Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 88. 


Kurtz Conducts Novelties 


Efrem Kurtz, the guest conductor 
for the 5th week, did not list any 
soloists, but instead featured a number 
of Chicago premieres and also music 
not too frequently heard. His opening 
concert on July 25, included perform- 
ances of Stravinsky’s “Four Nor- 
wegian Moods” and “Circus Polka’. 
This same composer also was rep- 
resented by the “Russian Dance”, 
from “Petruchka”. Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony was conducted with 
reverent feeling and understanding. 
The concert also included a delight- 
ful interpretation of Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo Grosso, D Minor. 


An interesting item at Thursday’s 
concert was Hindemith’s Symphonic 
Metamorphosis on Themes of C. M. 
von Weber, skillfully orchestrated and 
ingratiatingly played. Schubert’s Sym- 
phony No. 7 had breadth and beauti- 
fully blended colors. Corelli’s String 
Suite and Wagner’s “Rienzi” Over- 
ture completed the program. 

New music again dominated Satur- 
day night’s concert, with a first Chi- 
cago performance of Couperin’s Over- 
ture and Allegro, from “La Sultane” 
Suite and “Commando March” by 
Barber. The Symphony No. 6 by 
Tchaikovsky, conducted with  re- 





strained emotionalism, and the infec- 
tious “Gaité Parisienne’ by Offenbach 
were warmly received, as was inci- 
dental music from “Pelleas and 
Melisande”, by Sibelius. 

Mr. Kurtz closed his week’s en- 
gagement with a diversified concert 
on July 30, including Three Dances 
from “Gaynne” by Khatchaturian, 
Fernandez’s “Batuque”, Auber’s Over- 
ture to “Masaniello”, Haydn’s “Sur- 
prise” Symphony, “Fingal’s Cave”, by 
Mendelssohn, and a repetition of Of- 
fenbach’s “Gaité Parisienne”. 

The sixth and final week was con- 
ducted by Désire Defauw. Alexander 
Brailowsky was soloist. Mr. Brai- 
lowsky played the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo No. 1 on Aug. 1 and again ap- 
peared on Aug. 5 to play Rachmani- 
noff’s Concerto No. 2. His playing 
had power and dynamic color. Mr. De- 
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20,000 Drawn Nightly 


Symphony Programs, 
G. I. Artists and Musical 
Dramas Are Presented 


Cuicaco. — The Grant Park open 
air concerts. have been drawing be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 persons for 
each event. On Wednesday and Friday 
evenings classical concerts were pro- 
grammed with an orchestra drawn 
largely from members of the Chicago 
Symphony, augmented by players 
from other orchestras. Well known 
soloists have appeared at many of 
these concerts. Programs by the 
armed forces on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings and elaborate musical 
productions based on the lives of cele- 
brated composers have been given by 
the WGN “Theatre of the Air,” un- 
der the direction of Henry G. Weber, 
on Saturday evenings. 

Hertha Glaz was one of the sea- 
son’s first soloists, on July 5, with 
Rudolph Ganz, conducting the Grant 
Park Orchestra. Walter Cassel was 
soloist on July 7, Dr. Ganz, conduc- 


tor. On July 8, Reinhold Schmidt 
appeared. 
On July 12 Jean Dickenson and 


Igor Gorin sang under the direction 


of Herman Felber. Mr. Felber also 


conducted the program of lighter 
classical music on July 16. Nicolai 
Malko conducted the three concerts 


given by the Grant Park Symphony, 
beginning July 19, with Eleanor Ste- 
ber as soloist. On Friday evening, 
Licia Albanese was soloist. An all 
orchestral program on July 23, pre- 
sented Bradley Griffin as narrator in 
Prokoffieff’s ‘Peter and the Wolf.’ 

One of the few rainstorms of the 
summer, caused Rose Bampton, ap- 
pearing with George Dasch, conduc- 
tor, on July 26, to forego part of her 
program, but she is to return to Grant 
Park before the season closes to give 
a full concert. Anne Brown, star of 
“Porgy and Bess,” was soloist on 
July 28. Mr. Dasch again conducted 
on July 30. 

Jerzy Bojanowski, recently appoint- 
ed conductor of the Woman’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, directed that or- 
chestra in three concerts with Lu- 
cille Manners as soloist on Aug. 2, 
Thomas L. Thomas on Aug. 4 and 
Evelyn Davis on Aug. 6. 

The Saturday night concerts by the 
WGN ‘Chicago Theatre of the Air,’ 
conducted‘ by Mr. Weber, included 
“A Mid-Summer Night’s Dream” on 
Tulv 8; “Peer Gynt,” on July 15; “A 
Woman of Arles,” on July 22; 


“Prince of Pathos,” a dramatization 












fauw gave the soloist splendid « 
chestral support. The orchestral px 
tion of the concert included Debussy 
“La Mer” and Bach’s Suite No. 2. 
Thursday evening’s concert w: 
distinguished by the splendid playir 
of John Weicher and Milton Prey 
in the Symphonie Concertante f 
violin and viola by Mozart. The pr 


gram also included Dvorak’s Syn 
phony No. 5, “Pavane for a Dea 
Infanta”. by Ravel, and the overtur 


“Benvenuto Cellini” by Berlioz. 

Besides Mr. Brailowsky’s colorf 
playing of the Rachmaninoff Concert 
Saturday evening’s concert was n 
table for an intensely colorful inter 
pretation of Berlioz’s “Fantasti 
Symphony. The concert began wit 
the Overture to “Coriolanus”’, | 
Beethoven. 

The final Ravinia Festival concert 
was given on Aug. 6. Mr.. De 
fauw performed Schumann’s “Rhen- 
ish” Symphony, Roumanian Rhapsod: 
No. 1, by Enesco, Overture to 
“Tannhauser”, by Wagner, “Le Chas 
seur Maudit” by Franck and “Céphale 
et Procris”, by Grétry. 
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To Grant Park 
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Jean Dickenson 


Igor Gorin 


of the life of Tchaikovsky, on July 
29; and “Court of the Moon,” a 
fantasy based on Beethoven’s “Moon- 
light Sonata,” on August 5. 
CHARLES QUINT 





Negro Music Festival 
Heard in Chicago 


W. C. Handy Conducts “Saint 
Louis Blues”—Chorus of 1500 
Performs 


Cuicaco. — Despite heavy rain, a 
crowd of 16,000 persons attended the 
5th annual American Negro Music 
Festival in Comiskey park on July 8. 
Performers were Portia White, Lil- 
lian Evanti, Richard Bonelli and 
massed Negro choruses of — 1,500 
voices, conducted by J. Wesley Jones 
and Thomas A. Dorsey. 

W. C. Handy conducted his own 
composition, “The St. Louis Blues.” 
David W. Kellum, city editor of the 
Chicago Defender, was master of 
ceremonies and Langston Hughes was 
commentator. Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly gave a brief address. 

The University of Chicago choir 
under the direction of Mack Evans, 
and a band and choir from the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, also 
appeared on the program. tet 8 





Auditions Being Held For 
Chicago Piano Symphony 


Cuicaco. — Auditions are now be- 
ing held for boy and girl pianists be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 16, who 
desire a place in the Chicago Piano 
Symphony Orchestra. These auditions 
are being conducted by Antoinette 
Rich, in the Fine Arts Building, Suite 
1913-14, 410 S. Michigan Avenue. 
They will continue until Sept. 15. 
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Dear Musical America: 


That must have been a mad kind 
of concert the New York Herald 
Tribune reports from Rome told 
us about recently and after reading 
and rereading them I am still not 
quite clear about exactly what hap- 
pened or why. The one unmistak- 
able fact about the affair seems to 
be that Bernardino Molinari was 
dropped as conductor of the “Rome 
Symphony Orchestra” following a 
political rumpus in the course of 
which he was whistled, hissed and 
heckled by a handful of young 
roughnecks in the gallery. Moli- 
nari’s removal, according to report, 
was “revealed by an Allied Military 
Government education officer ‘who 
is responsible for the purification 
of Rome’s cultural life’”. This of- 
ficial, who had endeavored unsuc- 
cessfully to quell the demonstration 
and announced his disapproval of 
the uproar, finally declared that he 
would not invite Molinari to con- 
duct again. 

The band of “callow youths”, as 
the story described the trouble 
makers, appears not to have been 
mollified in the least by orchestral 
playing said to be as good as the 
Philadelphia Orchestra variety. 
And, although the Military Gov- 
ernor “patted Molinari on _ the 
shoulder” and the greater part of 
the audience applauded, the rioters 
kept up their racket. One of them 
called out to the conductor “What 
about that automobile Maelzer (the 
former German commander) gave 
you?”; another yelled: ‘How 
about those concerts you gave for 
the Germans?”. Things got hotter 
and hotter but apparently Molinari 
managed to finish the first half of 
his program which consisted of a 
Corelli suite, Respighi’s ‘Fountains 
it Rome” and Handel’s Largo. 

The second half was to have been 
given over to Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. And now comes the 
part that mystifies me. It appears 
that the lady who was to have sung 
the soprano solo in the last move- 
nent “disappeared” without notify- 
ing anyone after “throwing money 
n the face of the porter and say- 
ng that people had a right to hear 
he music they liked”. Somehow, I 
‘annot believe that the worthy 
porter objected to having money 
‘thrown in his face”, though I can- 
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not quite grasp what the soprano 


expected to accomplish by that 
singular gesture. No doubt she 
was quite right in saying that 


“people have a right to hear the 
music they like”. The only trouble 
was that because of her tantrums 
they did not hear the Ninth Sym- 
phony which presumably they 
wanted to enjoy. For since there 
seems to have been no substitute 
soprano on hand and the conductor 
did not want to give a truncated 
“Ninth” the whole thing was called 
off then and there and the audi- 
ence went home without hearing 
Beethoven’s invocation of the 
brotherhood of man. 

. 8 e 


At about the same time, a picture 
in the New York Times caught my 
fancy. It was a likeness of a plump 
and pleasing prima donna called 
“Mme. Totimanna’”’, seated at a 
dressing table and awaiting, accord- 
ing to the caption, “the curtain call 
for the last act of ‘La Traviata’”’ 
Now since in the last act of this 
opera the moribund Violetta is or- 
dinarily clad in little more substan- 
tial than a “nightie” or a peignoir 
what is one to say of a healthy- 
looking consumptive wearing a 
ballgown, a handsome shell comb 
and a flower in her coiffure and 
operating a sightly black fan? 

Well, I suppose it was the old 
tale of a mistaken caption. The 
only trouble is that I could not 
make out whether Mme. Totimanna 
was made up for the first act of 
“Traviata” or the last act of ‘“Car- 
men”. Still—does it really matter ? 
Both ill-fated young ladies were 


courtesans, were they not? 
+7 * * 
Only wishing to give credit 


where it is due, I repeat this tidbit 
overheard at a recent concert given 
by Nathan Milstein for the Coor- 
dinating Council of French Relief 
Societies. The violinist announced 
that he would ‘play as an encore the 
Sarasate Fantasy on “Carmen”. 

Reverently breathed a gentleman 
in the audience: “Ah! ‘Carmen’. 
D’ Horowitz!” 

I merely wish to remind you that 
Bizet had something to do with it, 
too. And Mr. Milstein added some 
background, when I told him about 
the gentleman’s remark. It seems 
that Horowitz got the idea for his 
brilliant piano arrangement while 
he was playing with Milstein in the 
latter’s home in Russia. The vio- 
linist was working at the dazzling 
Sarasate version, and the pianist 
thought something could be made 
of the piano part in a virtuoso way. 
So we have several “Carmen” ver- 


sions (and all before “Carmen 
Jones”, too) — Sarasate’s, Horo- 
witz’s and... . Bizet’s 

ee ae 


Your Washington correspondent, 
Jay Walz, wrote a plaintive letter 
which I think might amuse your 
readers. Here it is: 

“Congratulations to both you and 
Isabel Jones for the interesting, in- 
formative piece on music in the mov- 
ies. I learned from it lots of things I 
didn’t know — Rouben Mamoulian’s 
pre-Hollywood background, Caruso’s 
flicker fiasco, and many other note- 
worthy items. 

“One of the facts, however, I had 
one devilish time grasping—that at 
some time or other there was a char- 
acter by the name of C. Sharp Minor 
running around in the flesh and blood 
playing theater organs. ‘Alfred Hay 
Malotte, C. Sharp Minor and others 





even went on tour spending a few 
weeks in each city . . .’, says the last 
sentence of the second paragraph. 

“As a news writer and editor of 
some experience, may I suggest that 
you just can’t introduce a name like 
that without some fuller explanation. 
It may be that Mr. Minor is well 
remembered as the E. Power Biggs, 
or the T. Dietrich Buxtehude of his 
day. But I must confess that at first 
blush I thought him Rachmaninoff’s 
ghost, a generation or two ahead of 
time. 


“Perhaps I am suggesting another 
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elephants, “and look what that lea 


to!” 

Under the headline, “Hi De 
Haydn!”, the New York Post re- 
ports that Leopold Stokowski plans 
to collaborate with Cab Calloway 
this Fall in a Broadway production 
of an operatic farce tentatively 
titled “Rhapsody in Reverse”. The 
story will deal with a night club 
band leader who dreams he is liv- 
ing in the age of classical music. 
His experiences with the old mas- 
ters and the classical interpreta- 
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"Don't forget to throw the little ones back in!" 


article—‘The Story of C. 
Minor, Prelude to a Study 
Movie Sound Track’, or ‘The Key to 
C. Sharp Minor’. At least, you owe 
your readers—all of whom, as you 
know, do not belong to the American 
Guild of Organists—a line or two 
about Mr. C. S. M., who he was (is) 
and how he got that way”. 

Well, Jay, many quips similar to 
yours and some of your bewilder- 
ment were floating around the edi- 
tor’s office at the time that story 
went through the mill. But so much 
scorn was heaped on the ignorant, 
that Mr. Minor’s name was left as 
was, without any explanation. It 
seems that he was a fairly well 
known theater organist of those 
days—you won’t find him in any of 
the standard books of musical refer- 
ence, but you will find “standard” 
people who remember him. His 
first name was Charles and presum- 
ably he thought it cute to initial it 
to the Rachmaninoff-like _ title. 
That’s all I can tell you at the mo- 
ment, and let’s consider the subject 
closed unless many indignant let- 
ters arrive from subscribers who 
knew him well. 

= +, 
Not-So-Vital Statistics: 

When Mrs. Thomas E. Dewey 
and Mrs. John W. Bricker met for 
for the first time at the Executive 
Mansion in Albany last month, they 
discovered that each is a pianist 
and that while Mrs. Dewey likes 
her Bach in large doses,. Mrs. 
Bricker’s taste runs to Chopin. Mrs. 
Dewey also revealed that her hobby 
since childhood has been collecting 
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tion of boogie-woogie provide the 
background of the comedy. 
* * * 

While we're still on international 
business, let me quote from an ad- 
vertisement for a Hungarian so- 
prano which appeared in a recent 
issue of one of the musical maga- 
zines. Speaking of her singing, 
someone said that “seldom had he 
heard German leader delivered with 
such moving eloquence”. Does he 
mean Hitler? I don’t question the 
opinion. I think only that the sen- 
tence might better have read: 
“With moving eloquence the Ger- 
mans were heard to say, ‘Deliver us 


from our leader!’ ” 
x * Ok 


I notice that, in reviewing the 
opening Lewisohn Stadium concert, 
your reporter used correctly the 
title of the Bizet overture, which is 
“Patrie’ and not “La Patrie” , as 
programs and newspapers had it. 
No doubt it was due to the inter- 
vention of a purist around your 
office who likes to see his titles 
right. “Patrie” got so many “la’s” 
attached to it that it ought to feel 
truly Gallic. But I wonder what 
your purist thought of one daily 
paper review which said that the 
program included “the rarely per- 
formed Overture “La Patrie”, by 
Liszt. Again, Bizet is not getting 
his just dues, says your 
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Maynor, Posselt, Casadesus 
Appear in Tanglewood— 
Koussevitzky Is Honored 
on 70th Birthday 


By Grace May STtuTsMAN 


LENOX, MASS. 

IFTEEN hundred persons attended 

the opening of the Tanglewood 

Mozart Festival, a rather remark- 

able number, in view of the fact that 

the ODT had forbidden buses to run 
from Lenox to Tanglewood. 

The festival, which was held on the 
week ends of July 29 and Aug. 5, was 
given in the small Opera-Concert Hall 
as the larger Music Shed was still 
boarded up from last winter. This 
smaller hall, set in flowering plants, 
shrubs and trees, with its splendid 
acoustics, was an ideal place for per- 
formances of music by Mozart. As an 
orchestra of only 30 was used, some 
of the overflow audience was seated 
on the stage. 

The opening concert on Saturday 
was given although rain threatened. 
The tone quality of the orchestra in 
the Symphony in A, K. 201 and in 
the Divertimento for Strings and Two 
Horns, K. 287, was thoroughly delight- 
ful. Following the intermission, Dor- 
othy Maynor was heard in “L’amero, 
saro costante” from “Il Re Pastore”, 
“Ach ich fihl’s” from “The Magic 
Flute”, the recitative “Ch’io mi scordi 
di te” and the rondo “Non temer, 
amato bene” with violin obbligatos by 
Richard Burgin, and piano obbligatos 
by Bernard Zighera. 

Miss Maynor appeared to have some 
difficulty in projecting her top notes 
with the freedom and clarity evident 
when she made her first appearance 
here. On the other hand, her voice 
has gained in depth and volume. Her 
simplicity of manner during the ova- 


tion whch was accorded her completely 
won the admiration of her audience. 
The concert closed with a performance 
of the Symphony in C, K. 338. The 
program on Sunday afternoon, includ- 
ing a performance of the Concerto in 
E-flat for two pianos and orchestra, 
played by Pierre Luboshutz and Genia 
Nemenoff, was temporarily interrupted 
by a short, violent storm, but was 
continued as soon as the weather 
cleared. An ovation such as has sel- 
dom been heard at Tanglewood was 
given the performers at the conclusion 
of the concerto. A_ beautiful per- 
formance of the “Haffner” Symphony 
opened the program, followed by the 
Overture to “La Clemenza di Tito” 
and the Symphony in G minor. 


The concluding concerts of the fes- 
tival brought the Violin Concerto in 
D, (K. 218) with Ruth Posselt as 
soloist; the “Coronation” Concerto, 
Robert Casadesus soloist; and mis- 
cellaneous orchestral items including 





David Nilsson 


Dr. Koussevitzky 
Chats with 
Genia Nemenoff 
and Pierre 
Luboshutz 


Ruth Posselt 


the Symphony in G minor (K. 183) ; 
Symphony in E-flat major (K. 543) 
and the “Jupiter” Symphony. 

It is hinted that the success of the 
festival this year encourages the re- 
sumption of the large one next year, 
but unless there is a definite change 
for the better in transportation facili- 
ties and living conditions such a pro- 
cedure seems very unwise. The 
Mozart Festival was planned by the 
trustees of the Boston Symphony as 
a fitting tribute to Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
70th birthday on July 26, and it aptly 
provided a climax to his 20 years as 
conductor of the orchestra. 
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Boston Pops End 


Fifty-Ninth Series of 
Concerts Is Given Under 
Fiedler 


Boston—The 59th season of the 
Boston Pops has come to a triumph- 
ant close. For more than two months 
Symphony Hall was virtually sold out. 
A larger percentage of guest conduc- 
tors have taken over this year, but the 
program standards established by Mr. 
Fiedler have been satisfactorily main- 
tained. 

The “Old Timers’ Night” which 
Carlos Pinfield, orchestra member, has 
conducted for several seasons, was by 
popular demand given a repeat per- 
formance with slight variations but 
still giving the oldsters their favor- 
ites such as Cailliet’s amusing Varia- 
tions on “Pop Goes the Weasel”, “A 
Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight”, 
(peculiarly appropriate since ‘sumer 
is icumen in’ this year in Boston with 
unusual ardor), the “Southern Roses” 
Waltz by Strauss, “Turkey in the 
Straw” by Guion, and other favorites. 
Jacobus Langendoen, first cellist of the 
orchestra, gave pleasure at the repeat 
performance in Paladilhe’s “Chanson 
Russe”. 

A first venture by Pops into music 
exclusively oriental in import if not in 
actuality was accomplished by Eugene 
Plotnikoff, guest conductor, and Fad- 
wa Kurban, Syrian soprano. Gold- 
mark’s ballet music from the “Queen 
of Sheba”, Rubinstein’s overture on 
“Anthony and Cleopatra”, Rimsky- 


Korsakoff’s “Scheherezade” and Enes- 
co’s “Roumanian Rhapsody” No. 2, 
which as most people know stems from 
the East Indian and Egyptian, were 
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among the orchestral items listed. 
The soloist, who was warmly received, 
offered the Bell Song from “Lakmé” 
and a pair of songs by Acabgi. 

The closing week brought first per- 
formances in Boston of a “March in 
Time of War” by Roy Harris and an 
“American Concertette” for piano and 
orchestra by Morton Gould, with 
Bernhard Weiser as soloist. Mr. 
Weiser reappeared twice on the clos- 
ing night in a repeat performance of 
the Gould work and in the first move- 
ment of the Tchaikovsky B-flat minor 
Piano Concerto. Mr. Gould’s Con- 
certette is a musicianly piece of writ- 
ing, with the accent on the lighter, 
more amusing aspect of his art. The 
Harris march proved to have rhyth- 
mic interest. Mr. Fiedler has set 
forth good orchestral fare, obviously 
appreciated by the huge audiences that 
have included thousands of men and 
women in uniform. 

Grace May STuTSMAN 


Dr. Wallace Goodrich Again 
Heads Victory Concerts 
Boston.—Dr. Wallace Goodrich, Di- 
rector Emeritus of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, is to be chair- 
man of the Victory Concerts Commit- 
tee for the year 1944-45. Solomon 
Bravslavsky will continue as secretary. 
Artists who have already contributed 
their services are Rudolf Serkin and 
Jan Smeterlin, pianists; Frances Greer 
and Eleanor Steber, vocalists; the 
Stradivarius String Quartet and the 
soston String Quartet. It is also 
probable that Ezio Pinza, baritone, will 
give orfe concert. The Victory Con- 
certs are given for the enjoyment of 
members of our armed forces. 





Boston Launches 


Esplanade Concerts 


Fiedler Leads Opening 
Performance at Hatch 
Memorial Shell 


Boston.— The Boston Symphony 
players comprising the Pops orchestra 
moved recently from Symphony Hall 
to the Hatch Memorial Music Shell 
on the Storrow Embankment of the 
Charles River where they opened the 
Esplanade Concerts on July 20. These 
concerts, founded by Arthur Fiedler 
in 1929, have been given continuously 
each Summer, Mr. Fiedler conducting, 
unless by exception, a “guest” ap- 
peared. No admission is charged. For 
a dime the concessionnaire will hand 
you a folding chair which you may 
set up any place your fancy dictates. 
If you prefer, you may bring your 
own chair, toggle-stick, steamer rug 
or even a newspaper. 


Placed conveniently are mobile Fund 
Boxes into which, if you choose, you 
may drop a voluntary contribution. In 
addition to the Fund Boxes, checks 
from public spirited citizens provide 
substantial amounts. 

The opening brought 20,000 persons. 
Introduced by Eugene C. Hultman of 
the Metropolitan District Commission, 
Lieut. Gov. Horace T. Cahill brought 
the greetings of the Commonwealth, 
after which Mr. Fiedler carried for- 
ward a program which included Pro- 
kofieft’s “Classical” Symphony, an ex- 
cerpt from the Bach Cantata 140, the 
Prelude to “Le Déluge” by Saint- 
Saéns during which Gaston Elcus 
played the solo violin, the “Salute to 
Our Fighting Forces” by Peter Bodge 














Mozart Festival Is Memorable Success fiedier 1s Honored by 


Boston Pops Orchestra 


Boston — Commemorating Arthu 
Fiedler’s completion of 15 years con 
tinuous service as conductor of th 
Boston Pop Concerts, the orchestr 
members presented him with a leathe 
brief case at the final rehearsal of th 
season. The presentation speech wa 
made by Melvin Bryant, chairman < 
the orchestra committee and a membe 
of the violin section of the Bosto: 
Symphony since 1918. G. M. S. 








and works by Berlioz, Weber, Verd 
and Grainger. 

Seven years ago, Mr. Fiedler in 
augurated the Wednesday morning 
Children’s Concerts as part of the Es 
planade season. The first program in 
the present series of four concerts 
brought out more than 4,000 young- 
sters and their adult companions on 
July 26. Mr. Fiedler is quick to seize 
upon an opportunity to bestow praise 
where it is due. He suddenly turned 
to the children and requested all “Pa- 
per Troopers” to rise, whereupon he 
conducted a special “salute” impro- 
vised for the occasion by himself and 
his musicians, a thrilling moment in 
the lives of the kiddies standing stiffly 
at attention. 

Mr. Fiedler announced that the 
three remaining programs would be 
based upon requests from the children 
themselves. One of them lists Sou- 
sa’s “Washington Post’? March, Ros- 
sini’s overture to “La Gazza Ladra”, 
two movements from Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 88, and other works by 
Saint-Saéns, Strauss and Wagner. 
The commentator for these morning 
concerts is Nicholas A. Rasetzki. 

Among the guest conductors who 
have appeared at the evening concerts 
have been Charles O’Connell who con- 
ducted on July 26 and Solomon Bra- 
slavsky who conducted the Spar 
Choral Group on Aug. 4, when Selma 
Kramer was soloist in the Rachmani- 
noff Piano Concerto No. 2. 


Grace May STUTSMAN 


Handel and Haydn 
Society Elects Officers 


Boston. — The Handel and Haydn 
Society recently held its 130th annual 
meeting, at which Dr. Courtney Guild 
was re-elected to his 30th term as 
president. F. Otis Drayton was elected 
vice-president; Albert E. Keleher, sec- 
retary; A. August Lindberg, treasurer, 
and Benjamin A. Little, librarian. The 
directors of the society are Joshua Q. 
Litchfield, Clarence O. Blake, Oscar 
L. Woodward, John C. Brodhead, 
James R. Meredith, Edgar M. Grout, 
Albert Seagrave and Everett C. 
White. The society plans to pre- 
sent two performances of “The Mes- 
siah” on Dec. 17-18, and will give 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” on Feb. 
11, 1945. The Spring program will be 
given on Apr. 8 and will be devoted to 
the Brahms Requiem. The concerts 
will be given in Symphony Hall, under 
Dr. Thompson Stone, for 18 seasons 
conductor of the society. G. M.S. 





State Federation of Music Clubs 
Holds Annual Meeting 


Boston.—The Massachusetts State 
Federation of Music Clubs held its 
annual meeting and election of officers 
on May 15, at which time the follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, 
Marie A. Bergeron, vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Virginia Austin, Mrs. Alvan T. 
Fuller, Mrs. Grace W. Gulesion, Mrs. 
Russell T. Hatch, Paul H. Allen, 


Mrs. Ethel Damon Clark and Mrs. 
Phyllis L. Hanson. 
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Dorati and Smallens Con- 
duct — Manners, Thomas, 
Sanroma and Swarthout 
Among Guests—Ballet and 
Gershwin Programs Given 
—“Aida” and “Faust” Pre- 
sented 

By AupREY WALZ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
“ROWDS at the Capital’s famous 
Watergate concerts increased 
steadily as the season advanced. 

There was a lively turnout for the 

concert on July 9 when Lucille Man- 

ners and Evalyn Tyner appeared with 

Antal Dorati conducting. = tad 
Miss Manners sang an aria trom 

Massenet’s “Hérodiade”, Rachmanin- 

off’s “In the Silence of the Night”, 


Offenbach’s “Barcarolle”, and Ma- 
lotte’s setting of the Lord’s Prayer. 





Lucille Manners 


Gladys Swarthout 
Miss Tyner played Addinsell’s War- 


saw Concerto for the first time in 
Washington. 
The next Wednesday brought Ma- 





rina Svetlova, prima ballerina of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Assisted by 
Alexis Dolinoy and Anne Simpson, 
she did “The Dance of the Hours”, 
the “Gypsy Dance” from “La Jolie 
Fille de Perth’, Maletz’s Serenata, 
and dances arranged to music from 
“Faust”, “Thais” and “Mignon”. Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony was the 
major work in the purely orchestral 
part of the program. This was Mr. 
Dorati’s last appearance. 

Alexander Smallens appeared on 
July 14 and had Thomas L. Thomas 
for his soloist. Mr. Thomas sang “Le 
veau dor” from “Faust”, “De lart, 
splendeur immortelle” from “Benven- 
uto Cellini’, “O vin, dissipe la tris- 


tesse” from Thomas’s “Hamlet”, 
“Largo al factotum” from Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville’, Mussorgsky’s 


“Song of the Flea’, and Tchaikov- 
sky’s “None but the Lonely Heart”. 


Washington’s Watergate Concludes Season 


Alexander Smallens 
Receives the Baton 
from Capt. George 
Howard (Left) To 
3 Conduct the Army 
~ Air Forces Band at 
Bolling Field, While 
Sgt. Arthur Berv, 
Former First Horn of 
the NBC Symphony, 
Who Invited Him, 
Looks On 


The orchestral contributions were nu- 
merous and brief. 

Sunday evening, July 16, was All- 
Gershwin night at the Watergate, 
with Mr. Smallens conducting a 
Washington event he has made his 
own, Sanroma was on hand to do the 
Rhapsody in Blue and the Concerto 
in F. Glenn Darwin, baritone, now in 
the USAAF and Ellen Osborn, so- 
prano, joined forces in four songs 
from “Porgy and Bess” plus the less 


pretentious but always enjoyable 
“Embraceable You” and “The Man 
I Love”. Mr. Smallens rounded out 


the program with “An American in 
Paris”, the “Cuban” Overture and 
“Strike Up the Band”. It was an eve- 
ning to make those who had braved 
early rain happy they stayed. The 
rains lasted not later than 8:15 and 
thereafter clear skies prevailed. 
Threatening clouds were back in 


earnest on July 19 and forced post- 
ponement of the concert, as was the 
case on Thursday. Pfc Erno Valesek 


was scheduled as the violin soloist. 

The final concert, on July 21, drew 
the season’s record crowd. The reason 
was Gladys Swarthout. The glamor- 
ous mezzo-soprano gave two arias and 
three songs— “Connais-tu le pays” 
from “Mignon”, and “Seguidilla” from 
“Carmen”; Mrs. Beach’s “Ah Love 
but a Day”, Edwards’s “Into the 
Night”, and Hageman’s “Miranda”. 

Following the regular Watergate 
Season, the National Negro Opera 
Company announced performances of 
three operas. But rains came in floods 
to alter the scheduled performances. 
“Faust”, which was to have been given 
July 29, was rained out and sung 
instead on July 30, with Chauncey 
Brown in the title role, Ruth Logan 
as Marguerite, and Ralph Herbert as 
Mephistopheles. Otto Lehmann con- 
ducted. “Aida” which was to have 
been given that Sunday was moved 
ahead to September 7. Monday’s per- 
formance of “La Traviata” went off 
without a hitch. June McMechen sang 
Violetta, Joseph Lipscomb, Alfredo, 
and William Franklin, Germont. Leh- 
mann again conducted. 





Chamber Music Festival 
Launched at Cape Cod 


Care Cop, Mass.—Local residents 
and vacationists have successfully 
organized a Cape Cod Chamber Mu- 
sic Festival. Four concerts, com- 
posed of works from all periods from 
pre-classical to contemporary, are be- 
ing given on alternate Sunday eve- 
nings at the historical Congregational 
Church at North Falmouth, Perform- 
ing artists are the Aeolian Chamber 
Music Ensemble of New York City: 
Eva Stark, violinist ; Ernest Bill, lead- 
er of the group, viola; Werner Lands- 
hoff, cello; and Leonard Saslaw, 
piano. 
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Second Piedmont Festival of Music 
And Art Is Outstanding Success 


“Hymn of Praise”, Festival 
of Folk Music and “The 
Daughter of the _ Regi- 
ment” Are Featured 


By Nancy ANN Harris 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


HE Enlarged Piedmont Festival 

of Music and Art, presented 

from July 19 to 23, in Winston- 
Salem’s R. J. Reynolds Memorial 
Auditorium, boasted more than 1,000 
participants and included drama, per- 
formances both by and for children 
and participation by members of the 
Negro race. 

The festival, conducted by George 
King Raudenbush, was highly success- 
ful, drawing capacity audiences of 
thousands of persons, and is now 
recognized as an integral part of the 
heritage of the Piedmont section of 
the Carolinas. 

An impressive performance of Men- 
lelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise”, with a 
chorus of 225 and soloists Gwendolyn 
Mitchell Farrell, Keefie Jackson Mc- 
Intyre and William Shields, U.S.N.R.., 
accompanied by the Festival Sym- 
phony, was the featured work on the 
first concert on July 19. 

The Overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro”, Handel’s “Water Music” and 
Yella Pessl’s playing of Haydn’s Sec- 
ond Harpsichord Concerto made up 
the first half of the program presented 
on July 20. The Winston-Salem Lit- 
tle Theatre’s presentation of Bertha 
Geis Biebigheiser’s prize-winning play, 


August, 1944 


“Petticoat in the Parlor”, directed by 
W. Raymond Taylor, comprised the 
second half. The cast of the play in- 
cluded Doris Pardington, Angela 
Pardington, Clarke Billings, Josephine 
Williams, Bob Gaviness and Douglas 
Angel. 


A mammoth folk festival, “I Hear 
America Singing’, under the musical 
direction of Russell Ames Cook and 
general direction of Katherine Det- 
mold, was given on July 21. This 
pageant, depicting in song and dance, 
the four major sources of American 
Music, was brought together by con- 
tinuity written and presented by 
Elizabeth Trotman. It told the story 
of American folk song and dance 
through Indian chants of sun, thanks- 
giving, love and war ; Negro spirituals, 
full of tribulation, faith and hope; 
melancholy songs of the cowboy; Ap- 
palachian Mountain ballads; and final- 
ly, though folk contributions brought 
to America from other countries. This 
latter phase was illustrated by modern 
folk dances of European origin pre- 
sented under the direction of Erika 
Harms Vincent, featured dance soloist. 


North Carolina’s premiere perform- 
ance of Donizetti’s “The Daughter of 
the Regiment” on July 22, produced 
by Clifford Bair, opera consultant for 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, was the climax of achievement 
for the Festival. Jane Frazier sang 
the leading role of Marie, and was 
ably supported by Amelia Hall Card- 
well, John E. Toms, Reverend How- 
ard Chadwick, Dr. Sherman E. Smith, 
Douglas Kimel, and Giles Smith. 
Dances were under the direction of 





A Scene from "The Daughter of the 
Regiment." (Below) George King 
Raudenbush, Director of the Festival 


Jacqueline Dorminy and Elsie Earle 
Lawson served as assistant producer. 

An exhibit of art, photography and 
handicrafts made up mostly of work 
of persons living in the Piedmont 
area, was combined with the musical 
performances of the festival. Major 
A. L. Kortner was in charge, assisted 
by Sergeant Wallace Turner and 
Irene Price. Attracting wide attention 
in the exhibit were rare pieces of 
“Jugtown” pottery made by Mrs. 
Jacquees Busbee. 

The Festival productions were 
“home talent” only in the sense of 
their origin and their aims, for the 
performances were presented with 
great ease and finish. To give due 
credit for their success would be to 
name scores of talented, hard-working 
enthusiasts who were willing to give 
freely of their time and energy. 
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Cleveland Pop Concerts Set New Record 


Sixth Season Attracts Capac- 
ity Houses—Ringwall Con- 
ducts Orchestra and Solo- 
ists Include Local Musi- 
cians. 


By WiLMA HUNING 
CLEVELAND. 


HE sixth season of Pop concerts 

I given by the Cleveland Summer 
Orchestra in Public Auditorium 
boasted attendance records that show 
an increase over previous seasons and 
financial records with no deficit. Pub- 


lic acclaim was received by the or- 
chestra and its conductor, Rudolph 
Ringwall. 


On July 1, Donald Dame made his 
first concert appearance here since his 
student days. Although suffering with 
laryngitis he overcame its difficulties 
and sang with lovely tone and effec- 
tive dramatic feeling. His solos were 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Onaway, Awake 
Beloved”, Kern’s “Day Dreaming”, 
the Flower Song from “Carmen”, 
Lehmann’s “Ah, Moon of My De- 
light”, the Serenade from “The 
Student Prince’ by Romberg, the 
Stuttering Song from “The Bartered 
Bride” and “Sweet and Low”. In the 
orchestral part of the program Mr. 
Ringwall included a fine performance 
of Debussy’s “The Afternoon of a 
Faun”, Overture to “Oberon”, the 
amusing “Bach Goes to Town” by 
Alec Templeton and F. Karl Gross- 
man’s “American Fantasy”. 


Returning for the third season, 
Margaret Speaks was soloist on July 
5 and received a warm welcome. 
She sang “Mi chiamano Mimi”, 
“Voices of Spring” by Strauss, “The 
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Galveston Adds 
to Music Events 


Town Hall Series Is En- 
larged and Extra Attrac- 
tions Planned 


GALVESTON.—Performances by Jan 
Smeterlin and Alec Templeton brought 
to a climax the fullest musical season 
Galveston has enjoyed in many years. 
The city demonstrated its increased 
appetite for good music in the support 
it gave to the Spring membership 
drives of the Galveston Civic Music 
Association and the Galveston Town 
Hall Series. 

Time was when the island city was 
considered the center of musical cul- 
ture of the state, a position it main- 
tained until the first world war. How- 
ever, after the war a decline in public 
support of fine music set in, relieved 
only by an occasional concert spon- 
sored by local organizations. Needed 
cultural irrigation was started seven 
or eight years ago with the organiza- 
tion of the Civic Music Association 
which gave the city yearly concert 
seasons. 

The Houston Symphony Orchestra 
first appeared in Galveston in 1935 to 
participate in the Mardi Gras. When 
this was cancelled because of the war, 
continued performances were made 
possible by the Galveston Symphony 
Society which has done yeoman service 
for symphonic music in the city. 

Last year the Galveston Town Hall 
Series, managed by Thomas G. Rice, 
editor of the Galveston News, an- 
nounced four attractions for its first 
season, Alexander Kipnis, Alec Tem- 
pleton and two lectures, Cecil Brown 
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Donald Dickson Margaret Speaks 


Lord’s Prayer” by Malotte, “Sylvia” 
and “Morning” by Speaks, and several 
encores. A feature of the program 
was a movement of “Symphony in 
Popular Style” by Francesco DeLeone 
of Akron, Ohio. Mr. DeLeone was 
present to share the applause. Pvt. 
Jack Stern, formerly of MHK was 
also present to bow from the stage 
after his arrangement of “Begin the 
Beguine” had been played. 


The July 8 concert was a thrilling 
event. The auditorium was filled with 
an audience eager to honor Beryl 
Rubinstein as soloist in a Tchai- 
kovsky-Gershwin program. Capt. Ru- 
binstein, now on” the army’s inactive 
list, has recently returned from 18 
month’s service during which period 
he had traveled 20,000 miles by air 
and given 75 concerts in addition to 
playing in army hospitals in Africa. 
He played the Tchaikovsky Concerto 
in B flat and the Rhapsody in Blue 
brilliantly and received tremendous ap- 
plause. Mr. Ringwall rounded out the 
program with the Polonaise from 
“Eugene Onegin”, Overture-Fantasia, 
“Romeo and Juliet” and Robert Rus- 


Beryl Rubinstein Conrad Thibault 


seli Bennett’s arrangement of music 
from “Porgy and Bess”. 

The radio fans of Lucille Manners 
were present en masse on July 12. 
Her selections were “Il est doux, Il 
est bon”, Rossini’s “La Danza”, Rach- 
maninoft’s “In the Silent Night”, the 
Barcarolle from “The Tales of Hoff- 
man”, The Bach-Gounod “Ave Ma- 
ria”, “Siboney”, “Vilia” from “The 
Merry Widow”, and the “Habanera” 
from “Carmen”, 

Conrad Thibault, soloist on July 15, 
sang “Di Provenza il mar”, Tchai- 
kovsky’s “None But the Lonely 
Heart”, Speaks’ “On the Road to 
Mandalay”, “Annie Laurie”, “I Love 
A Lassie”, “Vision Fugitive” from 
“Herodiade”, Schubert’s Serenade, the 
Toreador’s Song from “Carmen” and 
Macgisey’s “Shadrach”. Orchestral 
selections were Grieg’s “March of 
Allegiance”, the Overture to “Tann- 
hauser”, Lehar’s waltz, “Gold and 
Silver”, the Largo from Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony, a Suite 
from “Carmen”, an arrangement of 
“Intermezzo” and the gay “Knight’s 
Bridge” by Eric Coates. 

On July 19 Eunice Podis, pianist, 
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Bourke-White. The 
its attractions on the 
membership plan, similar to Civic 
Music, with the exception that in- 
dividual admission is available for the 
separate events. It is a unique project 
for Galveston in that is represents the 
first of its sort ever undertaken by a 
resident of the city and has shown 
sufficient promise to warrant its man- 
ager to list five attractions for the 
coming season as well as five others 
outside the series. 

At the conclusion of its annual 
spring membership drive last April, 
the Galveston Civic Music Associ- 
ation, headed by Dr. D. Bailey Calvin, 
associate dean of the University of 
Texas School of Medicine, announced 
the following list for its 1944-45 
season: Dusolina Giannini, Nathan 
Milstein, the Don Cossacks, Martial 
Singher, Alexander Uninsky and the 
Foster-Schultz-LeRoy Trio. 

The Town Hall Series attractions 
include Lawrence Tibbett, Tito Guizar 
and a new Columbia Concerts produc- 
tion of “Carmen” with Mona Paulee. 
Lectures on the Series list include 
Maurice Hindus and Drew Pearson. 
Attractions outside the regular sub- 
scription series include the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Veloz and 
Yolanda and three lectures, Ilka Chase, 
Clarence Nash (the voice of Donald 
Duck) and Count Byron de Prorok. 

This renascence of musical interest 
in Galveston was given added signifi- 
cance in the observance of National 
Music Week, which, for the first time 
in the city’s history, Music Week re- 
ceived official recognition locally. 
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Schneider and Kirkpatrick 
Tour to Coast 


Alexander Schneider, violinist, and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, are 
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engaged in a_ transcontinental tour 
through July and August, under the 
auspices of the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation of the Library of 
Congress. They have completed a 
series of three programs in Pittsfield, 
Mass., and will be heard at the Univer- 
sities of Chicago, Illinois, Kansas and 
California. After concerts in Oregon 
and Washington, they will end their 
tour in Colorado Springs. Mr. Schnei- 
der and Mr. Kirkpatrick will be heard 
in New York on Nov. 1, 8 and 15 at 
the Kaufman Auditorium of the Y. M. 
H. A. in a cycle of nine Mozart and 
six Bach sonatas. 








gave a mature and forceful perform- 
ance of the Grieg Concerto in A 
minor and “Souvenir” and “Puck” by 
the same composer. Orchestral works 
played were, Beethoven’s Overture to 
“Egmont”, Debussy’s “Clair de Lune”, 
Liszt’s “Les Preludes”, the Pizzicat 


movement and Finale from Tchai- 
kovsky’s Symphony No. 4, an ar- 
rangement of “Two Guitars” by 


Charles McBride .and David Guion’s 
“Turkey in the Straw”. 

Annamary Dickey and Felix Eyle, 
concert master of the Summer Or- 
chestra, shared soloist honors on July 
22. The attractive Metropolitan so- 
prano sang a varied group including 
Mozart’s “Giunse alfin il momento”, 
Carpenter’s “Blue Gal”, Griffes’ “Thy 
Dark Eyes to Mine” and arias from 
“Pagliacci”. Mr. Eyle gave the Bruch 
Concerto in G minor which was 
rewarded with lively applause. 


Dixon Appears 


The July 26, concert featured 
Donald Dixon, a former Clevelander. 
He sang to one of the largest 
audiences of the season. Opera arias 
included in his performance were the 
Prologue from “Pagliacci”, the Drink- 
ing Song from “Hamlet”, and “Dio 
Possente” from “Faust”. Other songs 
were “The Time for Making Songs 
Has Come”, “A Woman is a Some- 
time Thing” from “Porgy and Bess”, 
“Old Man River”, “Song of the 
Vagabonds” and “I Heard a Forest 
Praying”. Among the orchestral selec- 
tions Mr. Ringwall included a Haydn 
Symphony. 

The closing concert of the season 
on July 29 provided a rare treat. 
Soloist was Josef Fuchs, former con- 
cert master of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. He gave a magnificent per- 
formance of the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo in D, the Saint-Saens “Rondo 
Capriccioso” and the Meditation from 
“Thais”. Mr. Ringwall’s interesting 
program provided substantial musical 
fare and many tuneful popular hits. 

Requested encores repeated often 
throughout the series were David 
Rose’s “Holiday for Strings”, Tem- 
pleton’s “Mozart Matriculates” and 
Morton Gould’s arrangement of “The 
Surrey with the Fringe on Top”. 





Girls Chorus Makes Debut 
MINNEAPOLIS. — The Minneapolis 
“Star Journal and Tribune” Girls 
Chorus made its initial appearance 
July 16 at a Sunday concert with the 
Minneapolis Symphonic Band. The 
Chorus of 32 girls was organized by 
Frances Jordan as a recreational pro- 
ject for women employees. Booked so 
far are appearances at the Veterans’ 
Hospital and in Minneapolis parks. 
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Cincinnati Summer Opera Presents 


Successful Twenty-Third Season 


New Voices Heard Dur- 
ing Six Weeks of Per- 
formances — Cleva Con- 
ducts 


By Howarp W. HEss 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


’ HE twenty-third season of grand 
T opera presented by the Cincin- 
nati Summer Opera Association, 
which opened June 25 with a mag- 
nificent performance of “La Bohéme” 
featuring the incomparable Sayao as 
Mimi and Charles Kullman as Rudol- 
fo, closed just as brilliantly on the 
night of Aug. 5, with Stella Roman 
in the title roie of “La Tosca”, Angelo 
Piletto as Scarpia and Jacques Gerard 
as Mario. 
During the six weeks of one per- 
formance each night, except Monday, 





Fausto Cleva 


Robert Weede 


Cincinnatians were given the oppor- 
tunity to hear many favorite artists, 
who have been regularly presented 
for some past seasons, and several 
new voices. Interest has centered in 
the different interpretations of well 
known roles bv top flight artists. Bidu 
Sayao and Licia Albanese were heard 
as Mimi; Stella Roman, Rose Bamp- 
ton and Gertrude Ribla were starred 
as Aida; Kerstin Thorborg, Coe 
Glade and Anna Kaskas sang Azu- 


cena; Miss Glade, Lily Djanel and 
Gladys Swarthout gave three con- 
trasting Carmens; Alexander Sved, 


Francesco Valentino, John Brownlee 
and Claudio Frigerio sang Escamillo; 
Robert Weede, Mr. Valentino and 
Mr. Sved appeared as Rigoletto with 
Josephine Antoine, Agatha Borzi and 
Doris Marinelli as Gilda; Christina 
Carroli and Marita Farell sang Mi- 
caela. 

The operas presented were “Aida”, 
“Barber of Seville’, “La Bohéme’”, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”, “Pagliacci”, 
“Rigoletto”, “Tosca”, “Traviata” and 
“Trovatore” sung in Italian; ‘“Car- 
men”, “Faust” and “Samson and De- 
lilah”, in French. Two operas were 
sung in English—‘Hansel and Gretel” 
and “Martha”. This short repertoire 
necessitated a number of repeats; six 
for “Carmen”, four for “Aida” and 
“Rigoletto”, two for “Martha”, two 
for “Cavalleria” and three for “Pagli- 
acci”. “Trovatore” featured Rose 
Bampton at each of the three per- 
formances: she is a favorite as Leo- 
nore in Cincinnati. 

Miss Sayao in “La Bohéme” and 
Stella Roman in “Tosca” brought the 
largest crowds of the season. Franco 
Perulli stepped away out in front this 
summer as a favorite tenor in “Rigo- 
letto”, “Barber of Seville”, ‘“Travi- 
ata” and “La Bohéme”. He sang his 
first Rudolfo at the July 14 perform- 
ance with Miss Albanese as Mimi. 

The operas were given in the inti- 
mate Pavilion, located in the beauti- 
ful Zoological Gardens, which has a 
seating capacity of 3500. The acoustics 
are unusually fine. Two thousand seats 
are under cover, the rest are in the 
open. 

The majority of the performances 
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Franco Perulli 


Licia Albanese 


were conducted by Fausto Cleva who 
is very highly thought of in Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Cleva’s attention always cen- 
ters on the music, for he makes no 
attempt at showmanship. He has a 
special flair for correct tempos and a 
deft way of getting a wide variety of 
shadings blended with consummate 
taste. Sir Thomas Beecham conducted 
five performances with his accustomed 
ease. He won the attention, respect 
and admiration of the entire ensemble 
and the audience. Mr. Cleva’s regular 
assistants, Dell’Orefice, Karl Kritz 
and Thomas Phillip Martin, shared 
responsibilities in relieving Mr. Cleva. 

Antony Stivanello did a smooth job 
of stage directing. The costuming 
was fresh and_ attractive. Lillian 
Moore directed the ballet and did 
most of the solo dances. Miss Moore’s 
work always has the stamp of author- 
ity. 

Transportation problems cut down 
the attendance and the recent conflict 


in the Musicians’ Union alienated 
many former patrons. The manage- 
ment was confronted with serious 


competition in its efforts to secure the 
best singers because of the season in 
Mexico and isolated operatic produc- 
tions elsewhere. 





Oberlin Artist Recitals 

Fer 1944-45 Announced 

_ OBERLIN—The Oberlin Artist Re- 
citals for the 1944-45 season, opening 
Dec. 5, have been announced by Dr. 
Frank Shaw, director of the Con- 
servatory of Music, Oberlin College, 
as follows: Cleveland Orchestra 





(three concerts), Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, Nadia Reisenberg, William Ka- 
pell, Yehudi Menuhin, Metropolitan 
Opera Quartet, Adolf Busch Little 
Symphony, Eugene Istomin, soloist. 
All of the individual artists except 
Mr. Piatigorsky, are new to Oberlin 
audiences. The Cleveland Orchestra 
will come under the following con- 
ductors: Rudolph Ringwall, Vladimir 
Golschmann, Fritz Reiner. Members 
of the Metropolitan Opera Quartet 
are Jarmila Novotna, Hertha Glaz, 
Raoul Jobin and Martial Singher. 


Music Clubs Plan 
Artist Auditions 

The 16th Biennial Young Artists 
Auditions of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs which carry $1,000 
awards in piano, violin and voice can 
now be applied for through the State 
Chairmen of these events. Artist 
sponsors for the auditions, which are 
to be held in New York in the spring 
of 1945, are E. Robert Schmitz for 
piano; Louis Persinger for violin; 
Nevada Van der Veer for female 
voice, and John Hoffmann for male 


voice. The National Executive Audi- 
tions Committee includes Ruth M. 


Ferry of New Haven, Conn.; Louise 
Armstrong of Portland, Maine; Etel- 
ka Evans of Cincinnati, O.; Mrs. Fred 
Gillette of Houston, Tex.; and Mrs. 


Charles H. Pascoe of Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 
The Auditions are open to native 


or naturalized citizens of the United 
States and citizens of Canada, Mexico 
and the countries of Central and 
South America, who will have reached 
their 18th birthday but not passed 
their 30th birthday before April 15, 
1945. Only those contemplating music 
as a professional career are eligible. 


Recitals at Rochester 
Well Attended 


RocHESTER.—The Summer recitals 
given by the Eastman School at Kil- 
bourn Hall attracted good sized 
audiences. The Tollefsen Trio, with 
Carl Tollefsen, violinist, Augusta 
Schnabel Tollefsen, pianist and Wil- 
liam Durieux, cellist, was presented 
on June 29. Their program included 
Mozart, Boellmann and Tchaikovsky 
trios. 

Nicholas Konraty, baritone, gave 
the second recital on July 6. Gladys 
Apitzsch accompanied. The third re- 
cital was given by Catherine Crozier 
Gleason, organist, on July 13 before 





an appreciative audience. 

New concertmaster for the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic is Millard Taylor, 
succeeding Alexander Leventon. Mr. 
Taylor has been concertmaster of the 
National Symphony and is a graduate 
of the Eastman School. M. F. .W. 


MacDonald Engaged 
By Chicago Opera 





Jeanette MacDonald 


Jeanette MacDonald has been signed 
by Fausto Cleva of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association to sing three per- 
formances during their forthcoming 
opera season, according to her man- 
ager, James A. Davidson of the Wil- 
liam Morris Agency. She will sing 
“Juliet” on Nov. 4 and 11, and Mar- 
guerite in “Faust” on Nov. 15. 

Preceding her initial appearance in 
Chicago, the popular soprano will 
appear on Oct. 28 and 29 as soloist 
with the Cincinnati Symphony, Eugene 
Goossens, conductor. After the Chi- 
cago opera, she will be soloist with 
the Detroit Symphony, Karl Krueger, 
conductor, on Noy. 18. The opening 
recital on her Fall concert tour will 
be in Grand‘ Rapids, Mich., on Nov. 
6. During her 1944 Fall tour Miss 
MacDonald will also appear in con- 
cert at Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, 
Washington, D. C., Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., and Newark. 
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THE JULIUS HARTT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


MOSHE PARANOYV, Director 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 
Of $500.00 each, donated by Alfred C. Fuller 








2 IN OPERA 


Instruction with 
FRIEDRICH SCHORR 
Stage Training with 
DR. ELEMER NAGY 








2 IN PIANO 


Instruction with 
MOSHE PARANOV 
Coaching with 
DR. HAROLD BAUER 











ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO THE 
SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 





TRIALS: September 6 to 16, 1944 
Courses of Study Leading to the Degree, Bachelor of Music 








2 IN VIOLIN 
Instruction with 
RUBIN SEGAL 
Coaching with 

HANS LETZ 











187 BROAD STREET, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT} 
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A Post-War Problem 
For American Music 


NY post-war planning for music in- 
evitably will see the revival of numer- 
ous schemes to solve the everlasting finan- 
cial puzzles of our musical institutions, par- 
ticularly our symphony orchestras and opera 
companies. Most of these schemes have 
been current for decades without ever hav- 
ing come to anything. They range from 
elaborate systems for rejuvenating the status 
quo to grand projects involving partial 
municipal underwritings and even full fed- 
eral subsidy on a national basis with a Sec- 
retary of Fine Arts in the President’s 
cabinet. 


The only thing anybody jis sure of in 
relation to these matters is that the tradi- 
tional system of private sponsorship in this 
country has been, with few exceptions, un- 
satisfactory. Even the most illustrious of 
our musical institutions have led little more 
than a hand-to-mouth existence, abjectly 
dependent upon the bounty, sometimes the 
sufferance, of unbeholden benefactors, and 
their history is a series of financial crises 
with the spectre of bankruptcy constantly 
at heel. Beggary, as a system of susten- 
ance, is no less precarious for symphony 
orchestras and opera companies than it is for 
individuals. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that musi- 
cal leaders have for many years looked long- 
ingly at the bulging public purse for relief 
from their anomolous predicament. Thus 
far, municipal, state and federal custodians 
have held it pretty well inviolate, but it is 
certain that renewed pressure to loosen the 
strings will be applied after the war. How 
successful the effort will be remains to be 
seen, but before any effort at all is made, 
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it might be well to consider some of the 
fruits of victory. 


O* the credit side of government spon- 


sorship, the following assets readily 
appear: the hand-out system of financing 
and the deficit bugaboo+ would be finished 
once and for all; the tyranny of the box 
office, if not destroyed, certainly would be 
materially reduced, thus providing greater 
artistic freedom and more latitude in musid¢al 
production and methods of production out- 
side the category of the “tried and true” ; 
a substantial improvement probably, would 
be effected in the quality of organizations 
in small or musically backward communities 
where lack of money has retarded develop- 
ment ; new organizations undoubtedly would 
be established in communities where none 
now exists, and finally, but by no means 
inconsequentially, the musicians involved 
would have a guaranty of secure and ade- 
quately paid jobs, probably on a civil ser- 
vice basis of some sort. 

Looking in the debit column, we observe 
at once that state sponsorship of music is 
nothing new under the sun. Music has been 
under the wing of civil authority in Europe 
for generations and we have the word of 
the greatest European musicians—Berlioz, 
Wagner and Liszt among them—that the 
system bred no Utopia. Government spon- 
sorship of music undeniably means govern- 
ment control of music. As with all projects 
in which government is interested, the af- 
fairs of music would be administered, and 
probably also governed, by a bureaucracy. 

There would quickly arise the endless red 
tape, the official intrigue and the arrogant 
complacency, universally associated with 
bureaucracy, against which musical prog- 
ress has battered its head from times im- 
memorial. There would®develop also the 
conservatism and lack of initiative which are 
the handmaidens of vested power. More, 
the difficulty of removing officials and even 
rank and file personnel would make for 
protected mediocrity and the accumulation 
of dry-rot. 


O, government sponsorship of music 

is no Utopia. It suffers from as many 
malaises artistically as our present muddle- 
through method does economically. Per- 
haps the right path lies on some middle 
ground. Ferhaps a workable compromise 
could be effected between these two extremes 
which would be the solution of one of music’s 
most pressing post-war problems. We shall 
discuss the possibilities of such a compro- 
mise in these columns at a later date. 
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Zinka Milanov and Zlatko Balokovic, Yugoslav 

artists, with Bombers Which Were Bought for Tito's 

Fighters by South-Slavic Americans During the 
Fifth War Bond Drive 


Vivian Della Chiesa was chosen by the Treas- 
ury Department, Oscar Hammerstein II and 
Richard Rodgers to sing the radio recording of 


“Dear Friend,” the official song of the Fifth War 
a A lovely pair of silver wings set with 
diamonds and bearing a crown _ inscribed 
“RCAF” is being proudly worn by Marita 


Farell. It is a tribute for a recital she gave for 
1000 RCAF flyers during her recent appear- 
ance at the Toranto Promenade. 


Warner Brothers have engaged Louis Kauf- 
man for the coming season as solo violinist for 
film scores by Max Steiner, Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold, Franz Waxman and Adolf Deutsch. 
He has recently recorded solos from Mr. Stein- 
er’s “Since You Went Away.” 


A veteran who lost a leg on the Anzio battle- 
field wanted one of the leather-bound programs 
sold for $100 at the May 25 Red Cross Benefit 
Concert in New York. Being without the price 
of the program, he wrote to Arturo Toscanini, 
conductor of the concert, and asked for one. 
The program was duly sent, autographed by 
the maestro himself. Grateful soldier was 
Private Robert Drummond of Oneida, N. Y. 


As the result of a mosquito bite, Fabien 
Sevitzky conducted at Lewisohn Stadium this 
month with a badly infected and swollen finger 
on his baton hand. Mr. Sevitzky suffered, but 
his music didn’t. 

Fritz Kreisler, who is spending the summer 
in Saratoga’s Beverly Hotel, occupies the same 
suite of rooms in which Lillian Russell stayed 
in the lush days of the nineties . . . After leav- 
ing the Army with an honorable discharge, 
Gyorgy Sandor plans to give the Carnegie Hall 
recital on Nov. 20 which he had originally sched- 
uled before entering the service . . . Musical 
representatives at the political conventions in 
Chicago were Eleanor Steber, who sang at the 
Democratic conclave, and Mobley Lushanya 
and Naomi Cook who were soloists at the Re- 
publican meetings. 


In an impromptu spirit ... During her Afri- 
can USO tour Lily Pons substituted a wet 
Turkish towel for her hair ornaments which 
turned up missing. “It will be more com- 
fortable anyway, and it will give the boys a 
laugh”. As the temperature stood at 158 de- 
grees, nobody minded . .. While Sanroma was 
playing in Cleveland, a tabby cat, indifferent 
and nonchalant, strolled across the stage. The 
house roared. The pianist passed to salute the 
haughty intruder with the theme of the “Cat’s” 
Fugue which Scarlatti is said to have written 
when a cat accidently walked over the keys of 
his harpsichord. 
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trom Our Readers 


Italy. 

Dear MustcaL AMERICA: 

want you to know how much I 
enjoy keeping in contact with the 
musical activities back home. At 
present I am entertaining Jascha Hei- 
fetz, who is playing for the men in 
our air force. 

[ am with special service and have 
organized a travelling opera company 
which performed in five cities, giving 
“Tosca”, “Butterfly” and “Rigoletto”. 
All theaters were crowded and great 
interest was shown. 

The USO Camp Shows are now 
sending us ‘classical units which the 
men enjoy very much. Best regards 
from Italy. 

Sincerely, 
Raphael Gaber, C. W. O. 





Dear MusIcaAL AMERICA: 

Mine is the only copy of MusIcaAL 
AmERICA in the camp here, in the 
Gilberts, and very much enjoyed, as 
it is passed from person to person till 
nearly worn out. They arrive months 
late, but the news is always fresh to 
us musicians, as it is about all we get. 

Sincerely, 
Cpl. John W. Devers 
Hq. 41st Bomb. Gp. (M) 
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Prom Concerts 
Attract Crowds 


American Conductors 
Appear As Guests— 
Ballet Given 


Toronto. — The Promenade Con- 
certs of the Toronto Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, held in the 
Arena of the University of Toronto, 
are again drawing capacity crowds. 
In accordance with the policy of the 
management, many prominent guest 
conductors have lead the orchestra at 
various times this season. Americans 
who made return appearances in- 
cluded Andre Kostelanetz, Victor 
Kolar and Franz Allers. A new- 
comer this year was Franco Autori, 
conductor of the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic. Canadian conductors included 
Cesar Borre and Ettore Mazzoleni. 


Guest artists during the last ten 
weeks were Carroll Glenn, Marita 
Farell, Igor Gorin, Coe Glade, Vivian 
Della Chiesa, Hertha Glaz, Conrad 
Thibault and Walter Cassel. Two 
ballet programs, “Ballet Moments in 
Opera,” were given by the Volkoff 
Canadian Ballet. Soloists were Mar- 
ina Svetlova and Alexis Dolinoff of 
the Metropolitan Opera Ballet. 


The war has called many of the 
regular players in the orchestra and 
their places have been taken by 
younger, and in many cases, untried 
musicians. In spite of this, the con- 
ductors have brought together a very 
worthy ensemble and the new mem- 
bers are aptly responding to the ex- 
cellent professional training they are 
receiving. An important feature of 
the orchestral part of the summer 
concerts has been playing of composi- 
tion by contemporary composers and 
compositions of classical composers 
rarely included on regular symphonic 
programs. 

Rosert H. RoBerts 





Violinist Wins 
Music Clubs’ Award 


For the fifth successive year a 15- 
ear-old musician has won the Edgar 
stillman Kelley Junior Scholarship of 


-he National Federation of Music 
Clubs, and for the second time the 
winner is a violinist, C. Richard 


Adams, of Minneapolis, and pupil of 
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Constantino Yon and Nina Morgana 
Returning from Italy on the Conte 
Verde 


Amelita Galli-Curci on Her Estate 

in the Catskills with Her English 

Sheep Dog, “Fagan”, and Her Fox 
Terrier, "Bobby" 


Oh, Yeah? 


Definite announcement that the 
present Metropolitan Opera House 
will be replaced by a new building 
is expected before the coming sea- 
son is well under way. 

1924 


If He Only Knew! 


An English layman sees “dan- 
ger” in engaging professional sing- 
ers as soloists in church choirs be- 
cause music might occupy the at- 
tention of the professional singer 
to the exclusion of worship. 

1924 





Harold Ayres. Three of the previous 
winners, David Smith of Cincinnati, 
Jean Graham of Chicago and Bernice 
Scher of Atlantic City were pianists. 
Genevieve Terry of Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, was the previous violin winner. 
The Edgar Stillman Kelley Scholar- 
ship carries a $250 grant for advanced 
music study which may be held for 
three successive years if the winner 
shows adequate development annually. 

The name of this year’s contest 
winner, who was selected from the 
Central Region, with entrants from the 


states of Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma and Wisconsin, 


was announced by Etelka Evans, of 








What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


1924 
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Leopold Auer and His 
Wife, the Former Wanda 
Bogatska-Stein, on Their 


Honeymoon 


Ethel Leginska and 

Eugene Goossens Re- 

hearse One of the 

Pianist's Composi- 

tions for a Concert 
in London 


Mary Garden Entertains 
the de Reszke Quartet, 
Hardesty Johnson, Erwyn 
Mutch, Sigurd Nielson 
and Floyd Townsley, at 
Her Villa at Monte Carlo 


An Interesting Centenary 


The little parish of Oberndorf 
near Salzburg recently celebrated 
the 100th anniversary of the com- 
position there of “Stille Nacht, 
Heilige Nacht”. 

1924 


“Parsifal” Restored 


“Parsifal” has been restored to 
Bayreuth. Karl Muck conducted. 
The title role was sung by the 
young Danish tenor, Lauritz Mel- 


chior. Emmy Kriiger sang Kun- 
dry, and Richard Mayr, Gurne- 
mane. 
1924 
Merited 


On the occasion recently of his 
60th birthday, the Prussian Order 
of Merit and honorary degrees 
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from several universities were be- 
stowed upon Richard Strauss. 


1924 


Pity It Didn't 


Aeolian Hall to Remain Musu 
Center Despite Purchase by Com- 
mercial Firm. The purchase price 
is said to have been close to $6,000,- 
000. 

1924 


And Now... ? 


Gallo Sees Opportunity for 
American Singers in Dearth of 
European Artists. Impresario de- 
clares: ‘““We have a splendid supply 
of raw material in the way of sing- 
ers who only need development to 
make very satisfactory and in some 
instances brilliant artists”. 


1924 
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the faculty of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory, who founded the scholarship in 
1938 and continues as its chairman. 
Miss Evans also announced the names 
of three runners-up, all pianists, who 
came close to scholarship honors. They 
were Thomas Culley, Jr., 15, Okla- 
homa City; Naomi Lee Weiss, 14, 
Chicago, and David Evans, 15, Racine, 
Wisconsin, who finished second, third 
and fourth. 

“The Edgar Stillman Kelley Junior 
Scholarship, which is open to vocalists 
and instrumentalists under 16 years 


of age, rotates by regions. It has been 
held twice in the Eastern Region, once 
in the Western, and returned this year 
for the second time to the Central Re- 


gion. It is supported by the members 
of the Junior Division of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, who range 
in age from eight to 18, and is kept 
up largely by penny contributions from 
this group of between 60,000 and 
75,000 young people. 





A Correction 

Gardner Read was omitted through 
oversight from the list of American 
composers most frequently performed 
last season, in the survey published in 
the July issue of Musica AMERICA. 
Mr. Read had seven performances by 
orchestras included in the survey, 
which places him among the ten lead- 
ing native composers. 
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Chautauqua Symphony with Soloists and Young People’s 
Series Adding Variety to Programs—Columbus Boys’ 


Choir Appears 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


PERAS presented at Chau- 
O tauqua by the Chautauqua Opera 

Association in Norton Hall 
during July were all sell-outs, with 
many standing for the performances 
of “Patience” and the “Elixir of 
Love.” The title role in the Gilbert 





Franco Autori 


Ernest Hutcheson 


and Sullivan opera was sung by Jean 
Carlton, and in Donizetti's “Elixir 
of Love” Josephine Antoine and Don- 
ald Dame, of the Metropolitan, sang 
the roles of Adina and Nemorino. 
The second performance of “Patience” 
was scheduled for Aug. 9, and the two 
ag for “Elixir” were July 21 and 
? 

The Chautauqua Symphony opened 
the season under Franco Autori, for 
the past eight years conductor of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic, on July 15, 
and gave an afternoon concert the 
next day. The Tchaikowsky Fifth 
was the feature of the opening pro- 
gram, with the prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger” and Petite Suite by 
Debussy-Busser providing a_ nicely 
rounded group. Mr. Autori was given 
a welcoming ovation by an enthusias- 
tic audience of 7,000 which filled the 
Amphitheater. An equally large crowd 


has turned out for each of the suc- 
cessive orchestral concerts. 

On July 16, Ernest Hutcheson was 
the soloist, playing the Mozart Piano 
Concerto in D minor. At the mid- 
week concert, Susanne Fisher was 
the soloist and Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony was the highlight for the 
orchestra. On July 22, Solvieg Lunde, 
young concert pianist, played the 
Concerto No. 3 by Prokofieff. At the 
concert on July 23, the world pre- 
miere of Tibor Serly’s “Sonata Con- 
certante” was given. Stravinsky’s 
“Firebird Suite” closed the program. 
Pauline Pierce, contralto, sang two 
arias with orchestral accompaniment 
and a group of songs with piano. 

On July 26, Josephine Antoine, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, sang 
Micaela’s aria from “Carmen” and 
the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah”, 
and the orchestra played the Sym- 
phony No. 4 of Beethoven. Mischa 
Mischakoff, concert master of the 
NBC Syphony, was the violin solo- 
ist on Saturday when he performed 
the Brahms Concerto. The orchestral 
work featured on that program was 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony. 
At the concert on July 30, the pro- 
gram was made up of works of 
American composers, as well as 
Bach, Liszt and Wagner. 

The first concert for Young People 
(and not so young people) was given 
by Mr. Autori and the Orchestra on 
July 22, with Ardyth Walker, young 
cellist, as soloist. The woodwind sec- 
tion with Ruth Freeman, flutist, and 
Lois Wann, oboist, was emphasized 
at the concert on July 29. Short ex- 
planatory talks by Mr. Autori before 
each work at these young people’s 
concerts adds greatly to the interest. 

The Chautauqua Choir, under 
Walter Hlowe, now numbers nearly 
250 voices. It has sung at the Sun- 
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Chautauqua Events Draw Big Audiences 


Operas Enjoyed by Capacity Audiences—Autori Conducts 






























Evan Evans 


day morning service, and the Sunday 
evening Song Service. “Hymn to the 
Trinity” by Mr. Howe was sung for 
the first time anywhere on July 23 
by the combined Columbus Boys 
Choir, the Chautauqua Chorus and 
the Motet Choir. 


Adding greatly to the enjoyment 
at Chautauqua are the programs of 


the Columbus Boys Choir, Herbert 
Huffman, director. Averaging 12 
years of age, these 58 boys have 
demonstrated perfect training. On 


their programs was Mozart’s “Bastien 
and Bastienne”. 

George William Volkel, official or- 
ganist ,of Chautauqua, accompanies 
the choirs at the Sunday services, and 
each Wednesday afternoon is heard 
in the Amphitheater in an organ re- 
cital. On July 20, Evan Evans, bari- 
tone, gave a recital, with Harrison 
Potter at the piano. Mr. Evans is 
the head of the vocal department. 

One of the outstanding musical 
events at Chautauqua is the perform- 
ance of the Mischakoff String Quar- 
tet. Their first concert of the season 
on July 24 at Norton Hall included 
the Quartet in A, No. 3, by Schumann 
and the Quartet, Op. 18, in C Minor 
by Beethoven. Song recitals July 5 
by Conrad Thibault and July 12, by 
Frieda Hempel got the Chautauqua 
musical seasons off to a good start. 





Open Air Opera 
Presented by Gallo 


Martinelli, Kaskas and An- 
dreva Appear As Guests with 
San Carlo Company 


Fortune Gallo engaged several 
famous singers to appear with the San 
Carlo Opera Company in his numerous 
open air productions this summer. 
Giovanni Martinelli was booked for 
the roles of Radames in “Aida” in 
Akron, Ohio, Newark and Ocean 
Grove, N. J.; and as Manrico in “Il 
Trovatore” which was given in Chi- 
cago. Anna Kaskas appeared in one 
of the Chicago performances of the 
company, as well as in Akron, New- 
ark and Ocean Grove. Stella Andreva 
sang Violetta in the Chicago per- 
formance of “La Traviata.” 

Mobley Lushanya, Sydney Rayner, 
Mostyn Thomas, Margery Mayer, 
George Czapkicki, Harold Kravitt and 
Stefan Ballarini were other principals 
in the eight productions. George 
Schick was conductor; Paul Breisach, 
guest conductor. 


Mr. Gallo’s 33rd_ transcontinental 
tour will begin early in September. 
The season which closed in Rocke- 
feller Center in New York early last 
May was rewarded with record 
breaking attendance. 





William Kapell Booked for 
Sixteen Symphony Appearances 
William Kapell will appear with 16 
symphony orchestras and at the Wor- 
cester, Mass. and Columbia, S. C. 


_ Josephine Antoine 





FOUR 
SOLOISTS 
HEARD AT 

CHAUTAUQUA 





Susanne Fisher 


music festivals next season. Follow- 
ing his tour in this country Mr. Kapell 
will give two recitals in Havana in 
the spring. At present the pianist is 
vacationing in the Berkshires. 
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New Ballet Established in New York 


Company Will Zaunch Sea- 
son in October at Park The- 
atre—Institute Is Founded 
With Educational Aims 


ALLET International, a subsidiary 

of the non-profit educational 
foundation, Ballet Institute, estab- 
lished by George de Cuevas, will open 
its first season in October at the 
newly acquired Park Theatre on Co- 
lumbus Circle in New York with a 
repertoire of over twenty ballets. Al- 
ready in rehearsal are “Bolero” and 


(Left to Right) 
Elise Reiman, 
Andre Eglevsky, 
Josephine Hill, 
Gian Carlo Menotti 
and 
George De Cuevas 
Celebrate the 
Founding of Ballet 
International 


“Brahms Variations”, with choreogra- 
phy by Bronislava Nijinska; “Cauca- 
sian Holiday” and “Giselle”, Boris 
Romanoff; “Petrouchka”, Yura La- 
zovsky; “Swan Lake”, Anatole 
Oboukhoff; “Constantia”, William 
Dollar; “Sebastian”, Edward Caton; 
“Memories”, Simon Semenoff; “The 
Mute Wife’, Antonia Cobos; and 
“Les Sylphides”, Vera Fokina. Mrs. 
Herbert Witherspoon is managing di- 
rector of the Ballet International. 

Leading dancers include Vera 
Nemtchinova, Viola Essen, Marie 
Jean and Andre Eglevsky, first male 
dancer of the company. Other solo- 
ists will be Edward Caton, Katia Gel- 
eznova, Lisa Maslova, Simon Sem- 
enoff, Alexander Iolas, Olga Elise 
Reiman, Kari Karnikosi and Wil- 
liam Dollar. Among the mysicians 
working for the company are Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, who composed the 
score for “Sebastian”; Adolf Schmid 
and Ivan Boutnikoff, who are arrang- 
ing several of the scores; Virgil 
Thomson, Paul Bowles and Nicholas 
Nabokoff. Designers include Raoul 
Pene DuBois and Mstislav Dobujin- 
sky. 

The cost of Ballet International, as 
well as the establishment of the 
3allet Institute, has been borne by 
Mr. de Cuevas and his wife, who is 
the daughter of the late Bessie Rocke- 
feller Strong, eldest daughter of John 
D. Rockefeller. Mr. de Cuevas stated 
that the Institute was founded “for 
the advancement of the art of ballet 
and the education and instruction of 
students of the ballet and the develop- 
ment and furtherance of public ap- 
preciation of the ballet”. He also 
wished to provide New York with a 
permanent ballet company of its own. 
He explained that the Ballet Inter- 
national will go on tour when other 
companies are presenting their sea- 
sons in New York. The company will 
make a nationwide tour under the 


management of the Concert Corpora- 
tion of America next season. Mem- 
bers of the Ballet International, owing 
to the way in which the company has 
been organized, share in social secur- 
ity and all the other benefits which 
are available to members of any pro- 
fessional troupe. 


The Park Theatre has been leased 
for ten years, and is being renovated 
in preparation for the opening of the 
season. It will be the permanent home 
of the Ballet International. A school 
will be operated in connection with 





the company. If the activities of the 
Institute should take in more than its 
cost, the surplus will be turned back 
to further its work and provide pen- 
sions for company members. The In- 
stitute will be able to accept support- 
ing contributions. 





Cornell College 
Holds May Festival 


Mount VERNON, Iowa—The 46th 
annual May Music Festival was held 
in the King Memorial Chapel at Cor- 
nell College on May 5 and 6. The 
opening concert was a recital by 
Jennie Tourel, mezzo soprano, with 
Paul Ulanowsky as accompanist. 
Saturday afternoon’s concert was an 
all-Mozart program with the Chicago 
Symphony under the direction of Hans 
Lange. The Symphonie Concertante 
for violin and viola was included with 
solos played by John Weicher, concert- 
master, and M. Preves, first viola 
player of the Chicago Symphony. The 
closing program by the Chicago Sym- 
phony, again under Mr. Lange, fea- 
tured Prokofieff’s “Classical” Sym- 
phony, Beethoven’s Seventh and works 


by Bloch, Debussy and Falla. 


Cadman Is Soloist 


In New Orleans 

New Orveans.—Charles Wakefield 
Cadman was soloist with the Sum- 
mer Pop Orchestra of New Orleans, 
conducted by Izler Solomon, on July 
15, at the Elk Place Stadium, when 
Mr. Cadman’s fantasy for piano and 
orchestra, “Dark Dancers of the 
Mardi Gras” was performed. 

The work was also recorded by 
Mr. Cadman and the orchestra led 
by Mr. Solomon, and combined with 
a script about New Orleans to make 
a broadcast which will be sent over 
networks in America and England 
under auspices of the office of war 
information. 
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Orchestra’s Summer 
Series Is Led by Ressel 
—Wolanek Conducts the 
Civic Symphony — “Sun- 
day-in-the-Park” Series 
Inaugurated 


By BENNO ROSENHEIMER 


BurraLo.— The Buffalo Philhar- 
monic began its series of Pop Con- 
certs on July 11 in Kleinhans Music 
Hall, under the direction of Frederick 
A. Ressel, assistant conductor. The 
program included: “Polonaise Mili- 
taire,” Chopin; “Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik,” Mozart; “Carmen” Suite, 
Bizet; Polka, Shostakovich; and the 
American Bolero, Brown. The assist- 
ing artist was Muriel Albert, twelve 
year old pianist from Toronto, Canada, 
playing the Beethoven Concerto in C. 
She revealed fine technique and tone, 
and was recalled many times. 


The second concert on July 18 at- 
tracted a capacity audience. The solo- 
ist was Samuel Pascal who sang the 
aria “Cielo e mar” from “La Gio- 
conda” and Victor Herbert’s “Thine 
Alone.” Mr. Ressel also offered works 
by Schubert, Mendelssohn, Skilton, 
Romberg and Gamme. 


July 25 introduced a guest-conductor 
to the Philharmonic audience and also 
the first S.R.O. sign of the season. 
Bernard Mandelkern, head of the 
music department at State Teachers 
College, Stroudsburg, Penna., directed 
the orchestra. Opening with the March 
from “Tannhauser,” the program in- 
cluded a Prelude, Choral and Fugue 
by Bach-Abert, “Five Miniatures” by 
White and the Rhumba from the 2né 
Symphony of MacDonald. The soloist 
was Philip Teibel who played Sara- 
sate’s Gypsy Airs in brilliant style, re- 
ceiving generous applause. 

The Philharmonic will continue its 





Buffalo Enjoys Philharmonic Programs 





An Audience of Over 6,000 Assembled in Front of the Albright Art Gallery in 
Delaware Park and Listens to the Buffalo Civic Orchestra Conducted by Jan Wolanek 


Pop Concerts each Tuesday evening 
throughout August and perhaps part 
of September. Henry Stewart, Buffalc 
businessman is to be commended for 
the excellent work he is doing in the 
promotion of these concerts. 


Civic Orchestra Gives Pops 


The second season of Pops by the 
Civic Symphony, directed by Jan Wo- 
lanek, opened July 5 and brought. some 
8,000 persons to Delaware Park. The 
setting on the wide steps of the Al- 
bright Art Gallery, opposite the Park 
Lake, was delightful. The audience 
was scattered informally on the steps 
and on the lawn. -The program in- 
cluded light classics and selections 
from Victor Herbert. The soloist of 
the evening was Janet Medlin, whose 
beautiful voice was heard in an ex- 
cerpt from Bizet’s “Carmen” and as 
an encore, the “Indian Love Call” 
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from “Rose Marie.” 

This series of concerts will con- 
tinue until Aug. 30 sponsored by the 
Parks Department and the Albright 
Art Gallery management. 


New Series Begins 


A third series of six concerts an- 
nounced as “Sunday-in-the-Park” and 
sponsored by the William Hengerer 
Co. began on July 16 at Delaware 
Park with Frederick A. Ressel con- 
ducting. Mr. Ressel presented a pro- 
gram featuring “Scheherezade.” The 
soloist was the coloratura soprano, 
Gertrude Lutzi, singing the “Italian 
Street Song” from Victor Herbert's 
“Naughty Marietta.” These “Sunday- 
in-the-Park” concerts are given in 
various sections of Buffalo. The or- 
chestra will play in order in the fol- 
lowing places: Humboldt Park, Caze- 
novia, Riverside, Niagara Front and 
again at Delaware Park. 

The second concert was held July 23 


_ on the steps of the Museum of Science 


at Humboldt Park with Jan Wolanek 
conducting. Helen Wieczorek, sop- 
rano, appeared as soloist. Mr. Wola- 
nek opened the program with the 
spirited “Lustspiel” Overture by Keler- 
Bela, selections from “Countess Ma- 
ritza” and a group of Polish numbers 
as a tribute to the audience. Helen 
Wieczorek sang “Summertime” from 
“Porgy and Bess,” a Polish folk song, 
“Mother Dear” and Romberg’s “One 
Alone.” 

Guest conductors for remaining 
concerts are: David Cheskin, musical 
director of Station WKBW; Robert 
Armstrong, musical director, Station 
WBEN; Anthony Reszeja, musical 
director, East High School. The final 
concert will again be conducted by 
Mr. Ressel. 





University Plans 
Full Season 


ANN ArsBor, Micu.—Charles A. 
Sink, president of the University Mu- 
sical Society of Ann Arbor, has an- 
nounced a comprehensive series of 
musical attractions for the University 
year 1944-45. 

In the 66th Annual Choral Union 
Concert Series, ten events will be pro- 
vided as follows: Helen Traubel, so- 
prano, Nov. 4; Cleveland Orchestra, 
George Szell, guest conductor, Nov. 
12; Fritz Kreisler, violinist, Nov. 17; 
Josef Lhevinne, pianist, Nov. 27; Car- 
roll Glenn, violinist, Dec. 5; Boston 
Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor, Dec. 11; Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianist, Jan. 15: Westminster Choir, 
Tohn Finley Williamson, conductor. 
Feb. 11; Chicago Symphony, Désiré 
Defauw. conductor, March 19. 

The annual Christmas performance 





of Handel’s “Messiah” will be given 
Dec. 17. The University Choral Union 
ami a special “Messiah” orchestra, 
with soloists, all under the baton of 
Hardin Van Deursen, will partici- 
pate. 

The Fifth Annual Chamber Music 
Festival, consisting of three concerts 
by the Budapest Quartet, will take 
place Jan. 19 and 20. Concerts wil] 
be given in the Lecture Hall of the 
Rackham Building. 

The 52nd annual May Festival will 
take place May 3, 4, 5 and 6—four 
evening programs and two matinecs, 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor, and Saul Caston, 
associate conductor; the University 
Choral Union, Hardin Van Deursen, 
conductor ; the Festival Youth Chorus, 
Marguerite Hood, conductor ; together 
with an imposing list of soloists, will 
participate. 

i eceieeemetiienall 

John Brooks McCormack is spend- 
ing a busy Summer at the Municipal 
Opera in Saint Louis. By the end of 


August he will have made seventy ap- 
pearances 


in ten different roles. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


and his own arrangement of Corelli's 
Concerto Grosso in D. 

A welcome relief from the fairly 
heavy fare often offered at the Stadi- 
um came on July 21, when Robert 
Stolz conducted a festival of Viennese 
music made up of numbers from his 
own operettas and selections from Jo- 
hann Strauss, Oscar Straus, Franz 
Lehar and Jacques Offenbach. Mario 
Berini, who sang with exemplary 
humor and lightness, and Hertha Glaz, 
whose touch was sometimes a bit too 
ponderous, appeared as soloists and in 
a group of duets. Miss Glaz’s most 
effective number was a charming new 
song by Mr. Stolz, “Just for a Kiss 
or Two”. 

Orchestra numbers included the 
“Gypsy Baron” Overture, the “Gold 
and Silver Waltz,” a fantasy on 
favorite melodies of Stolz, the Over- 
ture to “Orpheus in the Underworld”, 
the “Beautiful Blue Danube”, and the 
world premiere of George Lessner’s 
“Puppet” Polka, a number all too 
reminiscent of the Polka from the 
“Golden Age” Ballet. 


Cossacks in Debut 


The General Platoff Don Cossack 
Russian Chorus made its Stadium de- 
but on July 22 singing a program 
whose variety ranged from the som- 
berness of Tchaikovsky’s liturgical 
music to the rowdy, blustering folk 
songs of their own genre. The audi- 
ence of 14,000 was greatly impressed 
by the superb tone production and 
team work of the singers, the fire and 
agility of the dances and the splendid 
showmanship of Nicholas Kostrukoff, 
conductor. 

The first part of the program was 
devoted to the “Water Music” Suite, 
music from “Midsummer . Night’s 
Dream”, the “Sorcerer’s Apprentice” 
and the Overture to “Russlan and 
Ludmilla” and marked the Stadium de- 
but of Ignace Strasfogel as conductor. 
Mr. Strasfogel’s competent direction 
won plaudits from musicians and au- 
dience alike. 

Amparo Iturbi performed the Liszt 
Hungarian Fantasy on July 23. In 
response to prolonged applause she 
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Jascha Heifetz , Nathan Milstein 


played two Scarlatti sonatas and the 
famous Boogy Woogy number writ- 
ten for her brother by Morton Gould. 
Mr. Strasfogel again conducted the 
orchestra, whose major offering was 
the First Symphony of Brahms. 


Despite threatening weather, 8,600 
people turned out July 24 to hear 
“Carmen” conducted by Alexander 
Smallens. Bruna Castagna, Raoul 
Jobin, Christina Carroll and Martial 
Singher played the major roles; the 
lesser were taken by Maxine Stellman, 
Christine Johnson, George Cehanov- 
sky, Henry Cordyx, and Sidor Belar- 
sky. The Yakovleff Ballet appeared 
in the second and fourth acts. 


The performance was a routine, out- 
of-door matter except for the last part 
of the third act at the smugglers’ ren- 
dezvous which achieved unexpected 
dramatic power. 


Second Performance Better 


The second performance on July 25 
was coordinated in much better fash- 
ion. Mme. Castagna and Mr. Jobin 
were in particularly fine fettle and 
received ovations all during the eve- 
ning. Miss Carroll, too, had her mo- 
ment after the third act aria, and Mr. 
Singher’s aplomb and beautiful cos- 
tumes aroused much admiration, al- 
though the part of Escamillo is not 
one best suited to his voice. The 
second act quintet was pulled together 
and performed fairly neatly, and was 
roundly applauded. 


The Gluck-Mottl Ballet Suite 
which opened the concert on July 26 
had a simplicity of line and structure 
which made it ideal for Stadium pres- 
entation. It contained few intricate, 
overly delicate bits of orchestration 
such as are often lost in the amplifier 
and its lightness made it particularly 


appropriate for a hot midsummer 
night. 

A rather routine playing of the 
Mozart G minor Symphony and 


Brahms’s Second Symphony complet- 
ed the program. Alexander Smal- 
lens conducted. The audience was 
small, as rain was expected. 


Josef Hofmann’s performance of 
Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto may 
change in details through the seasons, 
but in its fundamental mastery, nobility 
and grace it remains without a peer, 
and the audience of July 28 burst into 
cheers at its conclusion. Mr. Hof- 
mann’s tempi were deliberate, and he 
did not charge through the concerto 
like a wild bull, as certain virtuosi are 
wont to do. But the range of dynamics, 
the unfailing tonal beauty, the poetry 
and structural sense of his playing 
were a constant delight. Alexander 
Smallens and the orchestra, who had 
littlr reason to feel happy about 
the nerformances of the Bach-Abert 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue and 
Brahms’s Third Symphony which 
formed the first half of the program, 
gave Mr. Hofmann excellent col- 
laboration. The presence of the pianist 
worked like a magic charm. Among 
the encores was Rachmaninoff’s G 
Minor Prelude, played in a manner 
which would have pleased the com- 








Amparo Iturbi Raoul Jobin 


Lewisohn Stadium at Mid-Season 


poser instead of making him turn over 
in his grave, and Tchaikovsky’s little 
“Humoresque”, exquisitely done. 

Our armed forces successfully “oc- 
cupied” the Stadium on July 29 on 
Army and Navy night. Warrant Of- 
ficer Thor Johnson made his Stadium 
debut as conductor in a most com- 
mendable fashion as he led the or- 
chestra through a group of Dvorak’s 
Slavonic Dances, the “1812” Over- 
ture and Hugo Alfen’s ‘“Midsom- 
marvalka.” Soloists included Sgt. 
Eugene List who skillfully performed 
the “Rhapsody in Blue”; and the duo- 
piano team composed of Seaman Ist 
Class Arthur Whittemore and Jack 
Lowe who won much applause with 
their interpretation of Morton Gould’s 
“Guaracha,” Ravel’s “Bolero,” Cole 
Porter’s “Begin the Beguine” and other 
numbers. 


New Work by Sailor 


An interesting new composition, “Of 
New Horizons” by Ulysses Kay, Musi- 
cian 2nd Class, U.S.N., was also 
played by Warrant Officer Johnson 
and the orchestra. 9,000 people, many 
of them in uniform, attended the con- 
cert. 


Alexander Smallens was at his best 
on July 30 when he conducted an ex- 
citing performance of the Fifth Sym- 
phony as the closing number on an 
all-Tchaikowsky request program. 
Other numbers included the Polonaise 
from “Eugene Onegin,” “Romeo and 
Juliet” and the Waltz from “The 
Sleeping Beauty.” The “Marche Slav” 
was also among the requests, but un- 
fortunately its effectiveness was some- 
what marred by the over-enthusiastic 
percussion section. 


_ With fiery, dramatic spirit Fabien 
Sevitsky made his Stadium debut on 
July 31, opening the program with 
Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival” Overture. 
The orchestra responded splendidly, 
playing with far greater than usual 
gusto, clarity and finesse. Mr. Sevitsky 
further displayed his exceptional tal- 
ents as he conducted Two Aramaic 
Poems by Harl McDonald and Kalin- 
nikoff’s First Symphony. 


Lhevinne Plays Tchaikovsky 


The second half of the program 
was devoted to Josef Lhevinne’s play- 
ing of Tchaikovsky’s First Piano 
Concerto. Although the first movement 
was performed with a certain scholarly 
restraint, all the beauty of the work 
was revealed in the ensuing ones. Mr. 
Lhevinne received an ovation from 
his 6,000 listeners and responded with 
four Chopin Preludes and an Etude 
by Dohnanyi. 

Because of overcast skies, only a 
small audience was present Aug. 1 
when Fabien Sevitzky made his sec- 
ond appearance, but the conductor’s 
superb musicianship and showmanship 
were just as much in evidence as they 
had been the night before. The pro- 
gram consisted of the Converse Over- 
ture, “Euphrosyne”, Grieg’s second 
“Peer Gynt” Suite, a group of delight- 
fully performed Brahms Hungarian 
Dances, and the Second Symphony of 
Sibelius. Mr. Sevitzky’s final appear- 
ance, scheduled for the following 





Bruna Castagna Martial Singher 


evening, was cancelled because of rain. 

Attendance records for the season 
were shattered when Heifetz played 
to a crowd of 22,400 on Aug. 3. Mr. 
Heifetz, recently returned from an 
overseas USO tour, performed Chaus- 
son’s “Poeme” and Vieuxtemps’s Con- 
certo in D minor. There was a slight 
hesitancy about the violinist’s interpre- 
tation of the opening part of the con- 
certo, but the ensuing portions of the 
work were played in his usual super- 
latively fine manner. 

Alexander Smallens and the orches- 
tra supplied adequate accompaniment 
for the soloists and played the Grétry- 
Mott! Ballet Suite, the First Sym- 
phony of Shostakovich and excerpts 
from the “Birthday of the Infanta.” 
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“Unit 264” Returns from South Pacific 


(Continued from page 9) 


cate, signed in white ink by the 
entire group. 

Mr. Stern, said the _ others, 
speaking for the violinist, who was 
not present at the press conference, 
met more people and learned more 
things than all of them put togeth- 
er. “He had his nose in every- 
thing”, said Mr. Weede, “and a 
guy more full of beans you never 
saw”. Unselfconsciousness seemed 
also to be a part of his equipment. 
Once he found the ideal place to 
practice—a hilltop deserted except 
for some native workmen at its 
base. “So Isaac worked away 
there for hours, just as God made 
him”, declared Mr. Weede, “and 
completely oblivious to the natives, 
who stared considerably. Maybe 
they had never seen a violin be- 
fore”. 

Mr. Weede didn’t join the unit 
until 10 days after they had got 
started in the islands. An abcessed 
ear kept him behind and he went 


as far as New Caledonia by him- 
self. Many, many times, the rains 
came. But the concerts went on. 


At one base, the lights gave out, so 
the baritone turned a flashlight on 
the piano, holding a raincoat over 
the mike with his other hand and 


singing away the best he could. 
Jagel Is M-C 
Mr. Jagel was master of cere- 


monies for the concerts, and out- 
lined a typical program. Each one 
lasted about an hour and a quarter 
and went something like this: 

Jagel: “Sylvia”, an Irish or 
Scotch song; “Donne a Mobile” or 
“Vesti la Giubba”’, or “Celeste 
Aida”; encore, “Lord’s Prayer”. 
Stoska: “How Sweet You Are”, 
an aria in English from “Gianni 
Schicchi”, “Kiss Me Again” or 
“My Hero’; encores, “When I 
Have Sung My Songs”, “Make 
Believe” or excerpts from “Okla- 
homa”’. 

Stern: “Intermezzo”, the first 
movement of the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo, “Ronde des Lutins’’; encore, 
“Hora Staccato” or “Bumble Bee” 


Weede: “Song of Life” by Malotte, 
“Road to Mandalay”, “Largo al 
Factotum”; encores, “Old Man 
River”, Stolz’s “Little Captain of 
My Heart”. 

Zakin: “Rhapsody in Blue”, 
Rachmaninoff’s C sharp minor 
Prelude; Stern: Kreisler pieces, 
“Zigeunerweisen”, “Turkey in the 


5 


Straw”; Stoska: “Ave Marie” 
a violin obbligato. 
The program usually ended with 


with 


duets by the baritone or tenor and 
Miss Stoska: “Wanting You” and 
“Maytime”. Requests most fre- 
quent, they stated, were for “Ave 
Maria”, “Indian Love Call’, 
“Trees”, “Danny Boy” and _ the 
“Donkey Serenade”. Excellent 
small Steinways were on _ hand 
everywhere, Mr. Zakin declared. 


and a special tuner was told off to 
\take care of them. 

Radio facilities have improved, it 
seems, and the boys now hear most 
of the big programs rebroadcast 
over the “Mosquito Network”, a 
chain of GI stations covering the 
South Pacific. They still listen, 
however, to Tokyo Rose and her 
music, while scoffing at her propa- 


ganda. While such “canned” en- 
tertainment bulks large in_ their 
leisure hours, the real thing is 


greeted with such roaring enthusi- 
asm that Unit 264 unanimously 
votes that it wouldn’t have missed 
the trip for anything in life. And 
suggests “do likewise” to col- 
leagues. 








Menuhin Entertains 
GD: ’s in Aleutians 
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stepped forward to say, “There is an- 
other movement in this concerto—and 
we mean to play it”. They did, and 
the men were even more enthusiastic 
as the concerto’s final movement 
ended. 

The concerts were held in a large, 
barn-like structure on the post, chos- 
en for its size, though not its warmth 
nor acoustics. Since Menuhin’s ar- 
rival on the post was entirely un- 
heralded, there had been no possibility 
of beforehand preparation. Though 
the improvised concert hall has an oil- 
burning furnace, it was lighted only 
an hour before the first appearance 
and, at concert time, the interior was 
not much warmer than the outer air. 
Menuhin asked that the furnace be 
shut off, for the noise made by the 
machinery drowned out some of the 
subtler tones. His workings of the 
bow and deft fingerings, he asserted, 
kept him comfortable, and he fretted 
over the possibility of the men’s dis- 
comfort, and admonished them to 


“stomp your feet, if you like. We'll 
understand you're trying to keep 
warm”. Menuhin appeared at 1430, 


1630 and 2000 (2:30, 4:30 and 8 p.m.) 
Audiences Large 


Despite the lack of advance notice 
and the appearance of the more eye- 
appealing girls of the USO show, au- 
diences were comparatively large. 
Those who could not appear person- 
ally were reached by radio (WXLY). 
His music was well-chosen, for he 
contrived to include familiar music 
like Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me”, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Flight of the Bumblebee’, Kreisler’s 
“Caprice Viennois”, and Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria”, along with _lesser- 
known choices like the Bach “Air”, 
Sarasate’s “Caprice Basque”, and 
Brahms’s Hungarian Dance No. 
Menuhin didn’t stint on time, each ap- 
pearance lasting at least one hour and 
15 minutes, including the first, given 
within two hours of his arrival. 

It must be admitted, in all truth, 
that some men on the post had thought 


someone like Joe Venutti, the hot- 
fiddle player, had arrived. For the 
most part, the men were exuberant 


after hearing the music provided bv 
Menuhin and Baller. While it would 
be overstatement to say the two had 
made converts, it could be said, with- 
out contradiction, that the men were 
pleased and spiritually and mentally 


uplifted. It might be explained by 
auoting one former resident of the 
Bronx, who said: 


“Jeez! Dat guy c’n do more wit’ a 


G-string dan Gypsy Rose Lee!” 





Overseas Jottings 


Jascha Heifetz has been in Italy, 
playing for our men under USO Camp 
Shows auspices. He gave two con- 
certs in Rome and was scheduled to go 
to the front later. 

Larry Adler is again on the Camp 
Shows route until September. The 
harmonica virtuoso is spending the 


summer apart from his partner, Pay] 
Draper, who is dancing in Mexico and 
South America. Enya Gonzal:s, 
also a “repeater”, is making her s 
ond Camp Shows tour in the Panama 
Canal Zone. The Philippine soprano 
was to return for early August 
gagements in this country. 

Lily Pons and Andre Kostelan ., 
were asked to remain four wees 
overseas in order to tour the Itali..y 
and North African war theatres. Th , 
hope to be admitted into the liberat 4 
areas of Normandy and France 
the end of this. The soprano and | 


conductor-husband have been givi: y 
two shows daily in the heat of t 
Persian Gulf region. Franc. s 


Comstock, soprano, after completing 
USO Camp Shows tour in Newfour 
land, set off in July for a second 
overseas assignment. 


Nino Martini Vacations 


Nino Martini returned from Holly- 
wood recently and is spending the 
summer at his summer cottage in th 
Catskills in preparation for the heavy 
schedule awaiting him in the coming 
season. 
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AFTER A COMMUNITY CONCERT IN CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Gregor Piatigorsky, Cellist, Receives Congratulations. 


(Left to Right) Lawrence W. 


Barrett, Treasurer of the Charleston Community Concert — Mrs. Vernon 


W. Weston, Vice-President; Mrs. L. Russell Rawls, Secretary; Mrs. 


Grier Linton, 


President; Mr. Piatigorsky; Florence Milligan, Publicity Chairman; Ralph Berkowitz, 


Mr. Piatigorsky’s Accompanist; 
Emeritus 

S. C.—Gregor Piati- 
recently in the 


CHARLESTON, 
gorsky appeared 
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—H. Simon, P.M. 
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Charleston Community Concert Series 
which this season has brought Marisa 
Regules, pianist; the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo; and Ezio Pinza. Next 
season’s roster includes William Prim- 
rose, violist; the Trapp Family Sing- 
ers; William Kapell, pianist, and a 
performance of “Carmen”. 


Baltimore Lists 
Symphony Schedule 


Roster of Soloists An- 
nounced—National Sym- 
phony Outlines Plans 





BALTIMORE.—The Baltimore Sym- 
phony, Reginald Stewart, conductor, 
recently announced its schedule of 13 
midweek concerts, starting Nov. 8, 
with Gladys Swarthout, soprano, as 
the initial soloist. Other artists sched- 
uled to follow during these subscrip- 
tion concerts are Ossy Renardy, violin- 
ist; Alexander Kipnis, bass; Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist; Mischa Mischa- 
koff, violinist; Alexander Sklarevsky, 
pianist; Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist; 
Reginald Stewart, pianist; Jennie 
Tourel, soprano; Jascha Heifetz, vio- 
linist and Earl Wild, pianist. Besides 
this series of Wednesday evening 
concerts there will be two series of 
Sunday concerts given for the Mu- 
nicipal Board of Music; six afternoon 
programs and six night concerts. The 
orchestral fare for local music patrons 
as scheduled for the coming season 
is outlined in the series of visits by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the Wash- 
ington Symphony. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra lists six concerts next sea- 
son with four soloists: Claudio Arrau, 
Artur Rubinstein, and Rudolf Serkin, 
pianists; and Nathan Milstein, violin- 
ist. Eugene Ormandy will conduct all 
concerts, the first of which is listed 
for Oct. 18. Hans Kindler, conductor 
of the National Symphony, announces 
a full schedule for a series of Tuesday 
evening concerts with soloists as fol- 
lows: Egon Petri and Alexander 
Brailowsky, pianists; Richard Crooks, 
tenor ; Helen Jepson and Grace Moore, 
sopranos$ Mischa Elman and Zino 
Francescatti, violinists. Dr. Kindler 
also announces that the orchestra will 
add three concerts in addition to the 
regular subscription list. These sup- 
plementary dates, programs by the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo and one 
by Oscar Levant, pianist, will be 


special features. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
Washington Symphony concert series 
are under the local managment of the 
Bonney Concert Bureau, and Elizabeth 


Ellen starr continues to serve as 
counsellor for these visiting organiza- 
tions. 

The newly formed managerial agen- 
cy the Panway Concert Bureau, which 
has established its offices at the Lyric 
Theatre building will launch a series 
of Saturday night concerts next sea- 
son, full announcement of which will 
follow. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club, 
Stanley Chappel, conductor, with Earl 
Wrightson, New York baritone as 
soloist, appeared at the Lyric, May 
11, before an appreciative audience. 
The Glee Club has a membership of 
90 male singers. The women’s chorus 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
appeared under the direction of 
Kathryn Gutekunst, with Howard 
Mitchell, solo cellist, and Sol Sax, 
accompanist, at the Peabody audi- 
torium, May 4. a 


Twilight Series 
Attracts 25,000 


Karl Krueger Conducts— 
Haenschen and_ Stolz 
Appear as Guests 





Detroitr—The Detroit Symphony 
Twilight Series of concerts at the 
University of Detroit Stadium was 
concluded on July 12 when Ezio Pin- 
za was guest soloist. Pinza sang 
numbers by Gounod, Verdi and Mous- 
sorgsky. The orchestra under Karl 
Krueger was heard in instrumental 
selections by Wagner, Mendelssohn 
and Massenet. 

Earlier recitals in the eight concert 
series featured two guest conductors, 
four singers and the pianist, Alec 
Templeton. Mr. Templeton played 
Mozart’s Concerto in B flat, K-595, 
on July 1. He also performed a num- 
ber of improvisations. On the same 
occasion, Mr. Krueger conducted 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 

Gustave Haenschen led the sym- 
phony on July 5. Vivian Della Chiesa 
and Thomas L. Thomas were soloists. 
The program included music by 
Gershwin, Morton Gould, Jerome 
Kern, Verdi and Rossini. 

Robert Stolz conducted Viennese 
music on July 8, with Hertha Glaz 
and Mario Berini as soloists. Johann 
Strauss’s music predominated. Num- 
bers by Lehar and Stolz himself also 
were heard. 

Success of the eight twilight con- 
certs, which were heard by nearly 
75,000 persons, has led to plans for a 
more extended warm weather season 
in 1945, SEYMOUR KAPETANSKY 


Music Federation 
Lists Contest Works 


Prospective entrants in the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs con- 
tests to be held in New York, 1945, 
may secure lists of required numbers 
in piano, voice, violin and cello, from 
Edwin Hughes, state chairman, 338 
West 89th St. New York. 

Required numbers for state and 
district student musicians contests in 
voice, organ, piano, violin, cello, may 
be secured from Dr. John Warren 
Erb, chairman, 20 West 10th St., 
New York. Additional student musi- 
cian contests will be conducted by Dr. 
Erb for New York State only, in 
flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn. 
Prizes ranging from $25 to $1,000 
will be awarded to State and Na- 
tional winners at close of contests. 


Arrau Ends 
South American Tour 





Word has come from Buenos Aires 
that Cladio Arrau was obliged to ex- 
tend to eight recitals the series of six 
originally scheduled at the Teatro 
Colon where he drew the largest 
audiences of the season. The pianist 
then went to Chile for ten appear- 





ances 
Santiago. T 
appearance 

phony. 
also included six 
Peru, 
Salvador and several 

Panama and Columbia. 
completed with six appearances under 
Carlos Chavez in Mexico City. 


at the Teatro Municipal in 
his series included a solo 
with the Santiago Sym- 
His South American schedule 
recitals in Lima, 
three in Uruguay, one in San 
in Costa Rica, 
The tour was 
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IKHAIL Mordkin, famed danc- 
er and head of the ballet school 
bearing his name, as well as one of 
the organizers of the Ballet Theater, 
died at his home in Millbrook, N. J., 
on July 15. He was 63 years old. 
Mordkin was the first male dancer 
to win popular favor in this country. 
On his initial American appearance 
as co-star with Anna Pavlowa at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1910, 
he was received with favor equal to 
that bestowed upon Mme. Pavwlowa. 
This, together with his continued suc- 
cesses in other cities, led to a break 
with the ballerina the following sea- 
son, after which he appeared entirely 
as a solo dancer for a number of 
years. 


He was born in Moscow in 1881, 
and entered the Imperial Ballet 
School at the age of nine. Other 


prominent dancers who were fellow 
students were Nijinsky, Pavlowa, 
Thamara Karsavina and Maria Kous- 
nietzoff, all of whom, pupils of the 
Italian master Ceccarini, became 
known in Western Europe with the 
Diaghileff Ballet in 1909. Both Pav- 
lowa and Mordkin left the company 
soon after their original engagement 
at the Chatalet Theater in Paris. Fol- 
lowing his solo tour of America he 
returned to Russia and with the revo- 
lution of 1917, became ballet master 
of the Soviet Opera. 

Not entirely in favor with the ar- 
tistic aims of that organization, he 
fled to Tiflis with his wife, Bronis- 
lava Pojitskaya, returning later to the 
United States. He received permis- 
sion from the Soviet Government to 
remain out of Russia for six months, 
but decided to make this country his 
home and took out his citizenship pa- 
pers. He appeared in the Greenwich 
Village Follies in 1924 and the follow- 
ing year opened his own ballet school. 
In 1938, he made his final public ap- 





Mikhail Mordkin, Noted Dancer, Dies 





Mikhail Mordkin 


pearances with a group of his pupils 
at a New York theater. He con- 
tinued teaching at his own school and 
also taught at another New York 
school. He retired in 1942. He is 
survived his his wife and one son, 
Mikhail Mordkin, Jr., now a sergeant 
in the United States Army. 

The sensation created by Mordkin 
on his initial appearances in Ameri- 
can cities with Pavlowa in 1910 can- 
not be overestimated. Though not of 
heroic stature, his good looks and su- 
perb muscular development made him 
an impressive figure. His Bow and 
Arrow Dance was a_ revelation. 
Though somewhat overshadowed by 


the more advertised Nijinsky, he had. 


many attributes which the other 
dancers lacked, and it can be said that 
to him the American male dancer 
owes recognition by the general public. 
H. 








Obituary 


Harriet Ayer Seymour 

Mrs. Harriet Ayer Seymour, founder 
of the National Foundation of Musical 
Therapy, died at her home in New 
York on July 29. She was 68 years 
old. Mrs. Seymour was born in Chicago 
and was the daughter of Harriet Hub- 
bard Ayer, founder of the beauty 
product firm. She attended school in 
New York and went afterwards to 
the conservatory of music in Stutt- 
gart, Germany, from which she won 
an artist’s diploma. On returning to 
America, she married Allen L. Sey- 
mour and abandoned her musical 
career. 

Shortly after, her husband suffered 
financial reverses and she became a 
member of the faculty of the Institute 
of Musical Art then under the direc- 
tion of of the late Frank Damrosch. 
She also served as head of the piano 
department of the Music Settlement 
School. During work in hospitals in 
the first World War, she grew in- 
terested in the curative effect of music 
and from then on, made a close study 
of the question, organizing the founda- 
tion in 1941. She was also the founder 
of the Seymour School of Musical Re- 
education and was for seven years 
chairman of the hospital music com- 
mittee of the State Charities Aid 
Association. She is survived by two 
daughters. 
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Will Marion Cook 

Will Marion Cook, Negro compos- 
er, who wrote many highly popular 
Broadway song hits about the turn of 
the century, died on July 19, in Har- 
lem Hospital, following an illness of 
a month. He was 75 years old. 

A native of Washington, he was the 
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son of the professor of Law at How- 
ard University. He went first to 
Oberlin’ Conservatory and_ while 
there, won a scholarship which en- 
abled him to continue study of violin 
in Berlin under Joachim. He re- 
mained in the German capital for nine 
years and then came to New York, 
where he was for a while, in 1895, 
a pupil of Dvorak at the American 
Conservatory of Music. His first 
work was a setting of “Clorindy” by 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, which was 
produced at the Casino in 1898. Fol- 
lowing this he composed many pieces 
for the Negro team, Williams & 
Walker. At various times he organ- 
ized orchestras, one of which, the 
American Syncopated Orchestra, 
toured Europe during the first World 
War. He is survived by his wife, 
Abbie Mitchell, well known on the 
concert and dramatic stages, a son 
living in Haiti, and a daughter in 
London. 





Joseph Bonnet 

Rimouski, P. Q.—Joseph Elie 
Bonnet, organist, a resident of New 
York since the Nazi regime in France, 
died at Ste-Luce-Sur-Mer near here 
on Aug. 2, following a heart attack. 
He was 60 years old. 

Mr. Bonnet was born in Bordeaux, 
March 17, 1884. His first lessons 
were with his father but he later 
studied with Tournemire and finally at 
the Paris Conservatory, with Guil- 
mant, winning a first prize in 1906. 
The same year he became organist of 
the Eglise St. Eustache, one of the 
most important Paris churches. He 
held this position until coming to the 
United States. 

In 1911, he was soloist with both 
the Colonne and the Lamoureaux or- 
chestras in Paris, toured England in 
1910, and made his first visit to 
America in 1916. He played with the 
Boston and the Chicago Symphonies 


and made _ trans-continental recital 
tours from 1916 to 1923. In 1942, he 
officiated at a Requiem Mass in New 
York honoring the French sailors who 
died in the scuttling of the French 
fleet in Toulon harbor in November of 
that year. He was for a time pro- 
fessor of Organ at the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, N. Y. 
He was especially known as an inter- 
preter of the organ works of Bach 
and Franck. Besides editing the five 
volumes of “Historical Organ Recit- 
als” and the “Fiori Musicali” of 
Frescobaldi, he published three vol- 
umes of pieces for organ. 





Thornton W. Allen 

Hyannis, Mass.—Thornton W. 
Allen, composer, music publisher, and 
atone time managing editor of The 
Musical Courier, died in hospital here 
onajuly 30, in his 54th year. His home 
in winter was in New York. He was 
taken ill while visiting his sister in 
Provincetown. 

Born in Newark, N. J., Mr. Allen 
was graduated from Washington and 
Lee University and first worked as a 
reporter on the New York Herald. In 
1914, he organized the Newark Music 
Festival and later, similar festivals in 
Jersey City and Norfolk, Va. While 
still in college, he established the 
Thornton W. Allen Company, music 
publishers. His best known composi- 
tion was “The Washington and Lee 
Swing” which had such success that he 
had numerous requests for similar 
songs from other education institu- 
tions. His most recent work was “The 
United Nations Forever,” for which he 
wrote the text and which was tran- 
slated into various European and 
Asiatic languages. Besides two sisters, 
he is survived by his wife, the former 
Elsie Guy of Manchester, England. 





Viva Liebling 


Viva Liebling, daughter of Leonard 
and Eda Liebling, died on July 23 in 
a hospital, after an illness of two 
months. She was the widow of Mar- 
quis Xavier de Sebour Vidal-Quadras, 
who was killed in Spain during the 
recent Civil War. 

Born in New York in 1910, she at- 
tended St. Agatha’s School and fin- 
ished her education in Europe, living 
for a number of years in France and 
Spain. She studied painting in Paris 
and at the Art Students League in 
New York, became proficient on the 
piano, was a linguist, and when she 
returned to America after the death 
of her husband, took up writing. As 
assistant to her father on Radio Guide, 
she was connected with that weekly 
until it merged with Movie Guide. 
Then she joined the editorial staff of 
The Musical Courier, was entrusted 
with its ‘radio department, making it 
one of the leading features of the 
magazine. 





Frank T. Kintzing 


Frank Taylor Kintzing, booking 
agent and theatrical producer, died in 
hospital on July 23, following a linger- 
ing illness of pernicious anemia. He 
was 72 years old and was born in 
Philadelphia, the son of a colonel in 
the Marine Corps. Mr. Kintzing be- 
gan his theatrical career as manager 
of the Herald Square Opera Com- 
pany. He later managed American 
tours of the Paris Symphony, the 
Diaghileff Ballet and the orchestra 
of the Accademia di Santa Cecilia 
of Rome. He also managed a nation- 
wide tour of “The King’s Henchman” 
and of Chaliapin in “The Barber of 
Seville”. 


Roy Mitchell 

CANAAN, Conn.—Roy Mitchell, in 
charge of experimental dramatic work 
at the College of Fine Arts of New 
York University, died at his home here 
on July 27, after a brief illness. He 
was born in 1884 in Michigan and 
educated at the University of Toronto. 














Koussevitzky Grants 


Awarded Composers 

Lenox, Mass.—The 1944 composers 
grants of the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation, Inc., which was esta)- 
lished in memory of Natalie Kousse- 
vitzky, were awarded to Aaron C 
land and Darius Milhaud, for syii- 
phonies; Nikolai Lopatnikoff, for a 
concertino and Burrill Phillips, for 
an overture. It is hoped that some >f 
these compositions will be ready for 
performance during the 1944-19.5 
season. 








Besides his dramatic work, he was ti 
inventor of a system of phonetics that 
enabled persons to sing in languag«s 
with which they were not familiar. A 
choral club founded by him, gave con- 
certs in 30 languages. He is survived 
by his wife, the former Jocelyn Taylor. 





Franz Zimmermann 


PHILADELPHIA.—Franz Zimmer- 
mann, former bassoonist in the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, died here on May 
11, aged 91. Born in Germany, Mr. 
Zimmermann came to the United 
States shortly after the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. One of the oldest members 
of the Philadelphia Musical Associa- 
tion and the Philadelphia Musical So- 
ciety, he served as trustee of both or- 
ganizations for more than 50 years. 

W.E.S 





Clifford W. Kantner 


SEATTLE, Wasu.—Clifford W. 
Kantner, a teacher of singing here 
for many years, died on June 15, af- 
ter a lingering illness. He was a 
graduate of Lafayette College, Salem, 
Ore., and had studied singing in Lon- 
don before settling in Seattle in 1906. 
He had been president of the Seattle 
Music Teachers Association and of 
the State Teachers Association. His 
wife, a son and a daughter survive. 





Carmen Reuben 


Carmen Reuben, concert mezzo-so- 
prano and teacher, in private life the 
wife of Paul Schumm, died on July 2. 
A native of Jamaica, B. W. L., she 
studied singing in New York and in 
England. She appeared in recital in 
the old Aeolian Hall and more recently 
in the Town Hall where she made her 
last appearance on March 15 of this 


year. 





Albert Cotsworth 

Cuicaco.—Albert Cotsworth, organ- 
ist, critic and formerly associate editor 
of Music News, died in Elgin, IIl., 
on June 13. He was 92. A native of 
Lafayette, Ind., he came to Chicago 
in 1899, as organist of the Union Park 
Congregational Church. He retired 
from his duties as organist in 1924, 
but continued his critical work until 
a few years ago. 





Veronica G. Glass 

Mount VERNON, N. Y.—Veronica 
Govers Glass, widow of George A. 
Glass and formerly a member of the 
music faculty of the College of New 
Rochelle, died here in hospital on 
June 18. She was 77. Mrs. Glass 
studied voice in Europe and was heard 
in concert in this country. She had 
also acted as local concert manager 
in New Rochelle. 





William Gustafson, Jr. 


Word has been received of the 
death in action in Italy, of William 
Gustafson, Jr., son of the late Wil- 
liam Gustafson, at one time bass of 
the Metronolitan Opera, and. Mary 
Capewell-Gustafson, New York teach- 
er of singing. Pvt. Gustafson was 
posthumously awarded the Purple 
Heart for Military Merit. 
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Alexander Kipnis and 
Fritz Reiner, Princi- 
pals in the World 
Premiere of the New 
Shostakovich Version 
of "Boris Godunoft" 
on the Philharmonic 
Symphony Broadcast 
of July 23, Go Over 
a Fine Point in the 
Score 
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&xcerpts from Shostakovich “Boris” 


Given Premiere by Philharmonic 


Reiner Conducts and Kip- 
nis Is Soloist in First 
Hearing of Part of New 
Version 


HAT appears to have been the 

first performance anywhere of 
parts of Shostakovich’s new version 
of “Boris Godunoff” was given in 
Carnegie Hall the afternoon of July 
23 at the concert broadcast by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under the leadership of Fritz Reiner, 
with Alexander Kipnis as_ soloist. 
The extracts heard were the mono- 
logue, hallucination and death scene. 
Mr. Kipnis, in superb voice, sang the 
text, naturally, in the original Rus- 
sian. Both he and Mr. Reiner earned 
effusive applause. 

Much of the interest in Shostako- 
vich’s treatment of Mussorgsky’s mu- 
sic grew out of what possible new 
light it may shed on the question of 
Rimsky-Korsakoft’s supposedly inde- 
fensible bowdlerizing of the original, 
since the spectacular young Soviet 
composer has been praised for ad- 
hering more closely in his orchestra- 
tion “to the spirit of Mussorgsky” 
than did Rimsky. We have been ad- 
monished, moreover, that this latest 
edition “is not a kid glove affair” but 
betrays the hand of a composer “who 
writes for the mass and with a sense 
of grim reality rather than a roman- 
tic dream of the past as his guide”. 


Problem Still Unsolved 


Without Mussorgsky’s orchestra- 
tion at hand it is obviously impossible 
to determine to what extent Shosta- 
kovich has been faithful to the spirit 
and intent of the creator of “Boris” 
at least as far as the instrumental 
investiture is concerned. The truth 
remains that the only thing which will 
ever convince one school of Mussorg- 
sky purists is a hearing of “Boris” in 
its composer’s own scoring. To this 
degree the Shostakovich version, so 
far as these three fragments illustrat- 
ed it, leaves the problem just about 
where it was. 

Perhaps the most singular aspect 
of the new disclosure was how slight, 
in the main, were the differences be- 
tween the Shostakovich version and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s long  standard- 
ized if reputedly over-manicured one. 


To the casual listener they are all but 
imperceptible. True, a few passages 
which Rimsky scored for strings 
Shostakovich transplants to the wood 
wind. And a phrase of the great lyric 
melody in the monologue which Rim- 
sky wrote a third higher than it origi- 
nally stood, thereby enhancing its 
poignancy, the younger composer re- 
stores to the Mussorgskyan level with- 
out improving the passage expressive- 
ly or otherwise. Yet by and large 
the sum of Shostakovich’s departures 
from Rimsky is negligible. And 
finding them is a good deal like lo- 
cating a needle in a considerable hay- 
stack, 

In the death scene certain depar- 
tures from Rimsky are more obvious. 
For one thing Shostakovich has re- 
stored a few measures that do not 
appear in the familiar edition, such as 
the ten unusual bars of Boris’s fare- 
well to his son (“The crown devolves 
upon you”) and the four bars, “Keep 
your heart pure”, a little later. But 
it should be remembered that it was 
Mussorgsky himself who made these 
cuts in the 1874 version. It is un- 
deniable, too, that portions of the mu- 
sical texture are rather coarser than 
is the case in Rimsky-Korsakoff. But 
musically the closing page lacks 
something of the transfigured quality 
it possesses in the version which con- 
quered the operatic world. 

In fine, the revelations of the after- 
noon offered little aside from a few 
transient alterations of nuance or an 
effect sometimes heightened, some- 
times thinned. The phenomenon, in 
brief, is about the same which can be 
observed whenever two composers set 
about harmonizing or orchestrating 
one and the same passage. ‘The or- 
chestra also played the Tchaikovsky 
Fifth Symphony. P. 





Young Artists Sign 
For RCA Victor Recordings 
Patrice Munsel, Nan Merriman, 
Blanche Thebom, and Camilla Wil- 
liams have signed RCA Victor record- 
ing contracts. J. W. Murray, general 
manager of RCA Victor record 
activities, announces that these young 
artists will appear under the Red Seal 
label when the recording ban is lifted 
by the American Federation of Musi- 
cians. 





Music om the Air 


By JEAN EMERY 








Kreisler Makes Radio Debut 


Fritz Kreisler, at last responding to the invitation of the air waves, made 
radio history on the evening of July 17 when he was guest soloist with Donald 
Voorhees on NBC’s Telephone Hour. Mr. Kreisler, the last of the great musi- 
cians to consent to broadcast, played the first movement of Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto, his arrangement of Albaniz’s Tango in D, and his own “Caprice 
Viennois”. The broadcast was presented in the Telephone Hour’s regular studio 
in the NBC Building and the small audience filled it to capacity. After the 
program ended Mr, Kreisler joined with the orchestra in playing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner”. Future Telephone Hour dates for Mr. Kreisler which have 
just been announced, are Oct. 9, Jan. 1, Feb. 19 and April 16. 


Metropolitan Opera Signs Contract 


Negotiations have been completed whereby the Blue Network will continue 
broadcasting the Saturday afternoon operas from the Metropolitan for the next 
six years. The announcement was made in a joint statement by the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, the Texas Company and the Blue Network Company. The 
coming season will be the fifth consecutive year in which the opera has been 
sponsored by the Texas Company, and its 14th on the Blue Network. The 
broadcasts will present the same intermission features which have proved so 
popular in past seasons, and Milton Cross will carry on as announcer and com- 
mentator. 


NBC Plans Beethoven Festival 


From NBC comes news of an eight-week Beethoven Festival with Arturo 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony. The series will open the NBC Symphony’s 
Winter season, on Oct. 29, and continue through Dec. 17. Soloists will soon be 
announced. Following the Beethoven series, Eugene Ormandy will conduct for 
four weeks beginning Dec. 24, Toscanini will return Jan. 21, Sargent will start 
Feb. 18 and Toscanini will lead for the final four weeks of the season begin- 
ning on March 18... . Mutual’s Sinfonietta has been switched from 11:30 p.m. 
to the more seasonable hour of 8:30 on Tuesdays, a change for the better but 
for the summer only, we fear. . . . Alfred Wallenstein, conductor of the Sin- 
fonietta, has introduced a new program, Music of Worship, heard Mondays 
at 9:30. The programs consist of selections from the great oratorios and can- 
tatas as well as familiar hymns. . . . NBC is to be complimented on its new 
Music of the Evening program (Thursdays at 8:30). It is of a type of program 
now almost completely extinct on the air, which is to say, it is music without 
commercials or other talk before and after every number. Frank Black is the 
conductor and Nan Merriman and Bob Merrill have been recent guest soloists. 
. . . Another new NBC series, Canadian Music in Wartime, begins an eight- 
weeks period on August 17 (Thursdays, 11:30 p.m.). Originating in Toronto, 
it features the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Orchestra under J. M. 
Beauden, CBC Supervisor of Music. Ten or more compositians will receive 
their first radio hearing during the series, which is part of NBC’s Music of the 
New World. . . . Lynn Murray, with his orchestra leader, Jeff Alexander and 
Eugene Lowenthal, has formed a combination to produce talent at short notice 
for radio shows, transcription and personal appearances. The artists are trained 
personally by the Murray-Alexander Associates. ... Recently returned to the air 
lines are two pianists, Milton Kaye and Earl Wild. Kaye, having accompanied 
Jascha Heifetz in an extensive USO tour of North Africa and Italy, came back 
to WOR’s Music for an Hour on August 6. Wild rejoins NBC’s musical staff 
after serving two years in the Navy, from which he has received an honorable 
discharge. . .. Another recent radio debut was that of Robert Kitain, violinist, 
who played the Paganini Concerto and Hora Staccata on August 5 (Blue 
Network) with Joseph Stopak’s orchestra. . . . WQXR’s America’s Artists 
Series features during August the pianist Richard Tetley-Kardos (Satur- 
day, 5:30). ; 


WNYC Anniversary 


New York City’s municipal radio station celebrated for four days beginning 
August 11 its 20th year on the air. Two of the station’s regular broadcasts were 
dedicated to this anniversary and broadcast by the station; the Lewisohn 
Stadium concert by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony on he 11th and the 
Goldman Band broadcast on the 12th. On the 13th a dramatization, ‘The 
Voice of the City’ was heard, and on the 14th a special symphony concert, 
directed by Edwin McArthur, from Central Park Mall was scheduled to have 
been given in honor of and broadcast by WNYC. The Goldman Band, in- 
cidentally, has been broadcast every year since 1924 by WNYC and the 
Stadium Concerts have been regularly heard since 1936. WNYC has acquired 
quite a reputation for presenting the best in music every day throughout the 
year. It features not only recorded musical programs of the highest standard, 
but also many programs each week by live talent—orchestras, quartets, singers, 
etc. Last season WNYC broadcast music for ballet direct from the Metropolitan 
and City Center orchestra pits, during the seasons by the Ballet Theatre and 
the Ballet Russe. The American Music Festival each February has long been 
an outstanding series and a real contribution to the cause of American music. 
The fact that WNYC is a non-commercial radio station is one more not so 
slight recommendation. From 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. (WNYC finally won permission 
to remain on the air until 10 each night) a listener can be sure of hearing a 
great deal of good music and no singing commercials. 
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American Men in German 
Camps Now Have Choral 
Groups and Orchestras 


MERICAN prisoners-of-war in 
Germany have received enough 
musical instruments to equip all the 
“name” bands in the United States, 
according to the National War Fund. 
War Prisoners’ Aid of the Y. M. 
C. A., one of its participating services, 
alone has sent 2,200 standard musical 
instruments, in addition to 26,000 
ocarina-type instruments, which would 
be enough to provide an ocarina sec- 
tion of ten instruments for 2,600 fife 
and drum corps. 

Musical instruments were among 
the first things shipped from this 
country into enemy camps after War 
Prisoners’ Aid was formed to send 
recreational and educational material 
to American prisoners-of-war. When 
the very first American prisoners ar- 
rived in the enemy camps, they had 
among them only a few harmonicas, 
and the only music they had, for 
many months, was singing. The story 
is told that in one prison camp, pris- 
oners-of-war in a work detachment 
heard that a cello was for sale in the 
nearby village. Although no one in 
the camp could play the instrument, 
all the prisoners saved up their earn- 
ings and forthwith bought it. Very 
shortly after that, a prisoner arrived 
who could play the cello. 


Sheet Music Received 


The musical situation at the Euro- 
pean enemy prison camps is very dif- 
ferent today. Almost every prison 
camp has its own orchestra as well 
as choral club. Stalag Luft III, a 
prison camp for captive airmen, boasts 
a 14-piece swing orchestra which ad- 
vertises itself as playing “the sweetest 
music this side of the Rhine.” One 
of the boys had played with Tommy 
Dorsey and another with Jimmy Dor- 
sey. War Prisoners’ Aid has sent to 
Europe more than 16,000 pieces of 
sheet music already, and is sending 
many copies of the new tunes as they 
are printed. It also has sent 7,500 
albums of music and 50,300 phono- 
graph records. 

American fliers at Stalag Luft VI 
take great pride in their camp choir. 
The men have performed Handel’s 
“Messiah” with orchestral accompani- 
ment, and recently presented Brahms’s 
“Requiem”. 

A musician who is a prisoner-of- 
war recently wrote to a friend: “I 
have indulged in music during this 
time of captivity and have often for- 
gotten about the misery in this way. 
These moments have made me think 
that perhaps we cling too much to 
the outward circumstances and that 
there is an immense source of strength 
outside the material life which we 
have discovered and made use of, pre- 
viously, only to a very small extent”. 





Prisoner Asks for Philharmonic 
Program Notes 

The Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety has received the following from 
a prisoner-of-war, and taken care of 
its requests: 

“T am an American officer prisoner- 
of-war in Germany. While in our 
present difficulty my fellow officers 
and I, who before the war were con- 
stant listeners to the New York Phil- 
harmonic concerts, do want to keep 
in touch with the orchestra, its con- 
ductors, soloists, special concerts and 
weekly concerts. We would be very 
much obliged if you could make avail- 
able to us your weekly program notes 
both for your spring concerts in Car- 
negie Hall and also your programs 
for its summer season, also any cur- 
rent literature about the orchestra 
will be appreciated. If the intermis- 


sion commentary is being printed we 
would like to have them too.” 
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Prisoners Sent Musical Instruments by Y.M.C.A. 





American Civilian Internees at Lager VII/Z in Germany 


Make 


Use of Both Donated and Homemade 
ments as They Entertain Fellow Captives 





American Soldiers in German Prison Camp Entertain 
Comrades at a Concert by Their Newly Formed Orches- 


Instru- tra, 
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How Guam Learned About Old Glory 


Musical and Patriotic 
Expression of Island 
Temporarily Lost to Us 


By Marion Rous 


HE best and the worst that could 

be said of the little tropical island 
of Guam—when we found ourselves 
more or less saddled with it after the 
Spanish - American war— was that 
there was to be found in its jungles 
not a single venomous snake; and 
among its natives only one solitary 
monotonous tune. 

Consider this musical penury of 
Guam. Its people, around the year 
1900, had literally only one tune! A 
dreary chant of uncertain origin, per- 
haps native, perhaps Spanish. This 
had to serve alike for tender cradle- 
song, festive bridal chorus, and heart- 
broken requiem. 

In 1904 Guam was still very much 
as the Spaniards had left it—a prey 
to all the variegated miseries of ig- 
norance and isolation. There was 
urgent need of the immediate institu- 
tion of just about everything that 
makes community life worth living. 
A Public School System, a Police De- 
partment, a Board of Agriculture, a 
Bureau of Health and Charities, Civil 
Service Board, Court of Appeals—to 
put all these into operation under the 
American Flag was the task of the 
United States Naval Governor. And 
all of it was the accomplishment in 
his short but vigorous term of office, 
of Captain George L. Dyer. Add also 
the building of a hospital, through the 
efforts of Susan H. Palmer Dyer, his 
wife, who secured the necessary funds 
from a New York philanthropist. 

But that, after all, is another story, 
one to be gleaned from the files of the 
Guam Recorder. All that this tale is 
concerned with is the fact that an 
eminently practical Governor like Cap- 
tain Dyer, assailed by all these crying 
needs, still thought it worth while to 
foster the tootling and squealing and 
blaring of a Boys’ Brass Band! 





Governor’s Faith in Music 


The Governor had faith in the 
socializing and energizing power of 
music. He decided to set it in motion 
in Guam, through the medium of cor- 
nets, trombones, fifes and drums 
played by the roughnecks and loafers 
of the juvenile native population. First 
he managed to unearth a number of 
instruments, which because of one in- 
firmity or another, had been put on 
the retired list by the Navy Band of 
the. Station. He then picked out a 
group of youngsters, the most eager 
and the strongest of lung that the 
island afforded. And with the players 
of the Navy band as teachers, the boys 
began their initiation into the mys- 








teries and agonies and joys of music- 
making. 

Their objective was a performance 
of the “Star-Spangled Banner”, one 
that could at least be recognized as a 
patriotic expression on the part of 
new-made Americans. And their re- 
ward, as pledged by Governor Dyer, 
was to be a regular Band uniform, 
made to measure for each boy by the 
Navy tailor. 

Such a plague of excruciating sound 
as was then let loose upon the town 
of Agana! The complaints soon be- 
came violent, from everyone within 
earshot of an indefatigable boy and 
his refractory wind-instrument. De- 
termined not to be thwarted in his 
scheme, the Governor issued an order 
that in future all of the practicing was 
to be concentrated in the stables im- 
mediately back of his official residence, 
the old Spanish Palacio. It is not 
surprising that shortly after this rul- 
ing went into effect, Captain Dyer 
found it necessary to take a trip to 
China—and that it was deemed ex- 
pedient for his entire family to ac- 
company him. 


A Watery Serenade 


According to the Governor’s musi- 
cian daughter, the late Susan Dyer, 
the family party, after an absence of 
about two months, arrived home at 
Guam, only to find themselves doomed 
to a fortnight’s quarantine off shore, 
because of small-pox discovered on 
board. But the Boys’ Band was all 
primed for the Governor’s arrival, and 
had no intention of waiting out the 
dull routine of health regulations. So 
they put out to sea in a launch, pre- 
pared from piccolo down to bass-tuba 
to display their accomplishments. They 
drew up alongside the transport, and 
then they started in to present not 
merely the one National Anthem that 
had been stipulated, but an entire pro- 
gram. First they flaunted an unmis- 
takable “Star-Spangled Banner”, tri- 
umphant in interpretation, and what 
is more, quite key-abiding! From 
that they went on to greater glories— 
“America”, “Columbia the Gem of the 
Ocean” and Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes 
FOREVER”! 

It may have been this rash “for- 
ever” that was their undoing. For 
here the highest of all naval authori- 
ties took a hand in the proceedings, 
no less than old Neptune himself. It 
may be he was jealous for the suprem- 
acy-of-the-seas of that wind-band of 
his own—those puffed-cheeked Tritons 
who blow fanfares upon their conch- 
shell trumpets to announce the pomp 
of his water-chariot. At any rate, he 
began to make his displeasure felt by 
a very strong and deeply disquieting 
ocean-swell. Since there was at that 
time no harbor at Guam, he had the 
land-lubber musicians completely at 
his mercy. 

Succumbing one by one, the per- 
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formers collapsed into a heap in the 
bottom of the boat. Valiantly, but in 
dwindling numbers, like the players in 
Haydn’s “Farewell” Symphony, they 
kept the program going. At last there 
was only one boy left to stick out his 
qualms and manfully to carry on the 
tune. Then he too was down and out. 
And so the performance wound up 
with the complete prostration of all 
concerned, instead of the usual exul- 
tant cadence, tutti! fortissimo!! which 
brass-band conventions demand for an 
effective finale. 


Music vs. Mal-de-Mer 


Many miraculous powers are at- 
tributed to music, but no one claims it 
is an antidote for sea-sickness. How- 
ever the day was not lost for Guam’s 
young melomaniacs. For their uni- 
form was granted. And the Native 
Boys’ Band became one of the estab- 
lished institutions of the new Guam, 
along with the Schools, the Police, 
and the Hospital. 

On the next Fourth of July, the 
Band appeared on the public square of 
Agana, radiant in their new uniforms. 
Devoutly they delivered the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” before the admir- 
ing eyes and ears of the whole popu- 
lation. It was of course their new- 
found Americanism —and with that 
their common right to life and liberty 
that they were celebrating. But 
even more, they were enjoying and 
proclaiming, with every clarion tone 
of which brass’ is capable, their con- 
stitutional right to the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

Did goodness follow on this happi- 
ness? That is a question that can be 
cheerfully left open. Lest with over- 
much certainty as to the ethical value 
of music, we come to cultivate that 
jealous art through motives that are 
lower than the sheer love of it. But it 
seems likely that as a governmental 
measure this Native Boys’ Band of 
Guam, 40 years ago, did a piece of 
work that was beyond the scope of 
either police or hospital. Unques- 
tionably it made a contribution towards 
the harmonizing of races and the hu- 
manizing of conditions in our newly- 





adopted little island in the remote 
Pacific. 
Recovered by us recently, Guam 


remains an outpost of the best that 
Old Glory stands for. The citizens of 
Agana, nearly two generations of 
them, have lived under the flag of the 
United States of America. The boys 
of yesteryear know freedom’s tunes by 
heart, and will not forget them. There 
will be music ready when the Stars 
and Stripes are raised once more over 
what is left of the old Palacio. 


Miss Rous, the well known lecturer on 
music, obtained the facts in the story above 
from Susan Dyer, whom she mentions. Miss 
Dyer was the composer of “An Outlandish 
Suite’, published by J. Fischer, and wrote 
a poem, ‘“‘Zamboanga”’, which has become 
a national expression of the Philippines.— 
Editor. 
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NORTHWEST MUSIC ASSOCIATION GREETS PINZA 
After Giving the Closing Concert of the Series in Lima, O., Sponsored by the 
Northwest Civic Music Association, Ezio Pinza Is Congratulated (Left to Right) 
Gibner King, His Accompanist; Mr. Pinza; Mrs. O. O. Bottorff; and George B. 


Quatman, 


Lima, O.—Ezio Pinza recently gave 
the closing recital in the series spon- 
sored by the Northwest Civic Music 
Association in Lima. Among the 
listeners was Mrs. O. O. Bottorff, 
wife of the president of Civic Concert 
Service, Inc., who was visiting her 
parents in Lima. This year has been 
highly successful and next season’s 
calendar lists Patrice Munsel, Artur 
Rubinstein, the Indianapolis Symphony 
and Joseph Szigeti. 


Australia Makes 
Big Musical Gains 


Chamber Music Proves 
Popular — Appreciation 
Program Planned 


MELBOURNE.—With the visit of Eu- 
gene Ormandy and the subsequent re- 
turn of Marjorie Lawrence, Lauri 
Kennedy and Leo Cherniavsky, Aus- 
tralia’s wartime period of musical iso- 
lation is nearing the end. Music 
lovers throughout the Commonwealth 
take legitimate pride in the accom- 
plishment and courage of Australian- 
born and Australian-domiciled talent 
during four difficult and challenging 
years. 

Thanks to the steady work of the 
State orchestras, fostered by the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission and 
directed by Bernard Heinze, the vali- 
ant shouldering of responsibility by 
many promising young soloists, and 
the stimulating influence of such tem- 
porarily resident artists as the English 
violinist, Thomas Matthews, Jeanne 
Gautier, Ignaz Friedman and the Aus- 
tralian born pianist, Eileen Ralph, the 
concert syllabus of 1944 shows a gen- 
eral expansion of artistic activity 
coupled with a great increase in popu- 
lar interest and patronage. The inno- 
vation of large scale concert giving 
in the summer months proved an un- 
Gualified success in Melbourne and 
Sydney when Mr. Heinze conducted 
orchestral festivals devoted respec- 
tively to the works of Beethoven and 
of Russian composers. In the same 
eriod chamber music enthusiasts in 
Sydney, Adelaide and Melbourne gave 
unstinted support to Thomas Matthews 
and Eileen Ralph who presented all! 
Beethoven's sonatas for violin and 
piano, and followed up this achieve- 
ment by programs of concertos, son- 
atas and divertimenti of Bach and 
Mozart given with the assistance of 
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small orchestras seiected from local 
musicians. 

Lunch hour performances of cham- 
ber music have become a regular fea- 
ture of Melbourne’s cultural _ life. 
Many enthusiasts were unable to gain 
admission to the first concert of the 
autumn season when Jeanne Gautier 
and her skilful collaborator, Raymond 
Lambert, united in a lucid and au- 
thoritative version of the Ravel violin 
sonata. As a result of oversubscrip- 
tion the forthcoming Winter orches- 
tral seasons in Melbourne and Ade- 
laide will be presented “in duplicate”. 
In this connection much credit must 
be given to Allied servicemen and wo- 
men and to many refugees from Hit- 
lerite Germany for their intelligent 
and constant support of all worthwhile 
musical enterprise. 

In the sphere of musical education 
the Queensland Government has made 
the wise and imaginative decision to 
secure the services of four leading 
Australian string players to form a 
permanent quartet to assist in develop- 
ing the musical taste and appreciation 
of children. The work of these pro- 
fessional musicians will include school 
performances for approximately three 
hours a day for five days of the week, 
one night concert a week for the bene- 
fit of adults, and regular participation 
in schoo] broadcasts. Brppy ALLEN 





Utica Announces 
Great Artists Series 


“Carmen” Booked — Minne- 
apolis Symphony to Appear— 
Other Groups Release Plans 

Utica, N. Y.—Roland Chesney, 
sponsor of the Great Artist Series, 
announced the dates for his four con- 
certs this past week. On Oct. 11 
“Carmen” will be heard with a cast 
of young Metropolitan Opera singers. 
The First Piano Quartet will play 
Oct. 24. The Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Dmitri Mitro- 
poulos will play Feb. 2. The course 
will close Apr. 20 with Paul Draper 
and Larry Adler. 

Dr. Nicholas Gualillo who brought 
“Il Trovatore” to the Stanley this 
spring will sponsor three presentations 
in the Manhattan Grand Opera Series 
this season. The operas planned by 
Gualillo. formerly conductor of the 
Utica Civic Orchestra, will include 
“La Bohemé,” “Aida” and “Faust.” 

B Sharp Community concerts plans 
a series of four recitals. Artists en- 
gaged thus far include the Columbia 








All Star Quartet and the violinist, 
William Primrose. The Chamber 
Music Society is planning two series 
of concerts, one this Fall and another 
next Spring. 

Officers of the Utica Eisteddfod 
guided by Arthur M. Roberts, presi- 
dent of St. David’s Society, held its 
80th Eisteddfod May 8 at Proctor 
auditorium. 


E. K. B. 


Freccia Engages 
Seven Soloists 

Massimo Freccia, newly appointed 
conductor of the New Orleans Sym- 
phony, has returned to New York 
after a brief visit to the Louisiana city 
and is now auditioning musicians and 
engaging soloists for next season. 
Among solo artists already signed by 
Mr. Freccia are Jascha Heifetz, Alex- 
ander Kipnis, Zino Francescatti, Wil- 
liam Kapell, Nicola Moscona, Florence 
Kirk and Jean Watson. The latter 
three will be heard in Verdi's 
“Requiem”, which will be performed 
for the first time before a New Or- 
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Trapp Family 
(Continued from page 5) 


the Chapel—High Mass for the 
Catholics at 8 o’clock; a short non- 
sectarian devotion for the rest of 
the group at 8:30; both conducted 
by Father Franz Wasner, the 
Family’s private chaplain, as well 


as the conductor of the singing 
group. Each morning from 9 to 
11:30, and each afternoon from 


4:30 to 6, the entire group par- 
ticipated in choral singing under 
Father Wasner’s direction. The re- 
mainder of the day was left free 
for rest, swimming, fishing, hiking, 
berrying, and other pleasures of a 
rural vacation, or for private »in- 
struction in recorder or spinet play- 
ing. Recorder classes for begin- 
ners or more advanced players were 
also held throughout the day, and 
in the evenings there were folk 
dancing, games, chamber music, 
story telling and handcraft work. 
Once during each “Sing Week”, 
the group was taken for an outing 
to the top of Mount Mansfield, 
highest peak of the Green Moun- 


tains. After a picnic lunch, they 
sang together on the mountain- 
top. 

The first day of each “Sing 


Week” constituted an introduction 
to family music-making, with em- 
phasis on folk songs (with and 
without instrumental accompani- 
ment) and songs for little children. 
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Music Camp in Vermont 


Another work whicn 
New Orleans symphony-goers will 
hear for the first time under Mr. 
Freccia’s direction will be Debussy’s 
“La Demoiselle Elue”. 

Mr. Freccia is highly enthusiastic 
over his new post and hopes to make 
the New Orleans Symphony one of 
the country’s leading orchestras. To 
this end he is selecting musicians 
carefully and has planned an ambitious 
concert schedule. Beginning Nov. 7, 
he will conduct ten concerts at the 
Municipal Auditorium and ten at the 
McAllister Auditorium. Twenty-four 
children’s and popular concerts in ad- 
dition to these will make 44 appear- 
ances for the orchestra in Mr. Frec- 
cia’s opening season. 

During his four years as conductor 
of the Havana Philharmonic, Mr. 
Freccia had considerable success in 
using women musicians and talented 
youngsters as regular members of his 
orchestra. He plans to augment the 
New Orleans Symphony with as many 
such artists as can be found. For the 
first season in New Orleans no guest 
conductors will be presented. Mr. 
Freccia will conduct all concerts. 


leans audience. 
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The morning of the second day was 
devoted to America’s own heritage 
of folk song, while in the after- 
noon, the group explored the litera- 
ture of music for Christmas cele- 
brations in the home, school and 
church. The third day was dedi- 
cated to Bach—in the morning, 
several of the chorales, and in the 
afternoon, other choral works with 
instrumental accompaniment. On 
the fourth day, the instrumental 
and vocal music of the Madrigal 
Period was considered, while the 
fifth day was reserved for the 
choral works of Palestrina and Or- 
lando di Lasso. On the morning 
of the sixth day, the study of Six- 
teenth Century choral works was 
continued and representative com- 
positions of Vittoria introduced. 
On the seventh day, the study of 
Sixteenth Century masterpieces was 
concluded, and, in addition, works 
of Josquin des Prés and other 
early composers are _ reviewed. 
The eighth day was set aside for 
choral and_ instrumental works 
(suitable for home performance ) 
by the classical and romantic com- 
posers, including Haydn, Beetho- 
ven, Schubert and Mozart. The 
ninth day’s program consisted of 
works of Brahms, Reger and 
Bruckner. On the tenth day, there 
is a general review of the entire 
course with a repetition of special 
works requested by participants. 
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San Carlo Presents 
Verdi Festival 


“Aida”, “Traviata” and 
“Trovatore” Heard in 
Chicago Field 


Cuicaco.— The San Carlo Opera 
Co. gave a 3-day Verdi festival in Sol- 
diers’ Field from July 21 through 
July 23, offering “Aida,” “La Travi- 
ata,” and “Il Trovatore,” to good- 
sized audiences. George Shick con- 
ducted all performances, coping with 
open air conditions in masterly style. 


In spite of the tawdry quality of 
scenery and accessories, the singers 
turned out well-routined perfor- 
mances. Elda Ercole made her Chi- 
cago debut as Ajda, disclosing a 
fresh and buoyant quality to her 
singing. She was ably assisted by 
Anna Kaskas, as Amneris. Miss Kas- 
kas’s excellent sense of dramatic and 
vocal values, made the role impres- 
sive. Sydney Raynor’s Rhadames was 
of heroic stature. Mostyn Thomas 
sang Amonasro with rich vocal and 
dramatic color. Harold Kravitt’s 
Ramfis had distinctive style. Rein- 
nold Schmidt was splendid as the 
King. Louis DeCesare, as the Mes- 
senger, and Frieda Bleicher, the 
Priestess, completed the cast of prin- 
cipals. The augmented chorus sang 
with spirit. 

Stella Andreva gave special distinc- 
tion to the “Traviata” performance, 
singing and acting with admirable 
poise. Her voice was eminently 
suited to this role. George Czaplicki, 
as the elder Germont, was another 
artist who gave quality and richness 
to the performance. Mario Palermo, 
the Alfredo, was unable to cope suc- 
cessfully with outdoor conditions and 
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Philadelphia Opera 
Suspends Operation 


HILADELPHIA.—The Philadel- 

phia Opera will suspend operation 
for next season according to Henry 
E. Gerstley, president, and David 
Hocker, general manager. Under 
present circumstances the Board of 
Directors feels that it would be 
practically impossible to secure young 
male singers because of war condi- 
tions and does not wish to attempt to 
cast productions below the company’s 
usual standards. 

Should more favorable conditions 
develop later in the season, some 
Philadelphia performances might be 
arranged. 





had difficulty in keeping on pitch. 
The wide open spaces seemed to 
muffle his dramatic impulses. Others 
in the cast were Jane Nelson, Mr. 
DeCesare, Fausto Bozza, Jules Sas- 
sani, Mr. Schmidt, and Miss Bleicher. 
Incidental dances for both “Aida” and 
“Traviata” were by Lydia Arlova and 
Lucien Prideaux and the Corps de 
Ballet. 





Anna Fitzu Launches 
Opera Festival 


MicuicaNn City, Ind.—An evening 
of “Opera Under the Stars” consisting 
of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pag- 
liacci’, was presented on Aug. 5 in 
the Internation- 
al Friend- 
ship Gardens 
near Michigan 
City by Anna 
Fitzu, with the 
cooperation of 
the Chicago 
Opera Com- 
pany. Miss Fit- 
zu hopes to es- 
tablish a regu- 
lar opera festi- 
val at Friend- 
ship Gardens, 
and the audience 
at this first per- 
formance numbered over 3,000. 

Jerzy Bojanowski conducted with 
members of the Chicago Opera or- 
chestra and chorus assisting. The role 
of Santuzza was taken by Helen 
Claire, a 19 year old singer who 
made her debut on this occasion. 
David Johnson was the Turiddu, 
Stefan Kozakevich the Alfio, Mary 
Kampo the Lola and Vera Jeske the 
Mamma Lucia. The “Pagliacci” cast 
included Josef Cristea as Canio, Va- 
lerie Glowacki as Nedda, Mr. Koza- 
kevich as Tonio, and in other roles, 
Michael Signorelli, Algerd Brazis, Ben 
Landsman and Frank Lakowowski. 
Miss Fitzu was artistic director of the 
performances. 





Anna Fitzu 





Sinfonietta Plays 
American Works 


Bales Fosters Native 
Composers in National 
Gallery Concerts 


WaASHINGTON.—A large percentage 
of works by American composers 
were performed last year by the Sin- 
fonietta at the National Gallery of 
Art under the baton of Richard Bales. 
A recent analysis of the orchestra’s 
repertoire showed that American com- 
positions comprised 31 per cent of all 
works played, and American com- 
posers 39 per cent of the composers 
represented, 20 works received their 
Washington premieres. 

Mr. Bales is not only conductor 
of the Gallery Orchestra, but direc- 
tor of all its music, and has likewise 
encouraged recitalists to give Ameri- 


Industrial 
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HE Department of Music of New 

York University’s School of 
Education cooperated with the RCA- 
Victor Division of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America in offering a course 
of lectures on industrial music on 
July 10, 17 and 24. The course was 
an outgrowth of a round table sym- 
posium conducted at N. Y. U. last 
summer and had for its participants 
industrial executives, labor leaders, 
production and safety engineers and 
plant broadcast directors. 


Philip J. Jacoby, consultant of the 
RCA Industrial Music Service, de- 
livered the first lecture of the series, 
which was devoted to an examination 
of the opportunities which will be 
opened after the war for musically 
trained plant broadcast directors. “In- 
dustrial music opens a tremendous and 
undeveloped avenue to students of 
music,’ Mr. Jacoby asserted. “The 
need is great—and will certainly in- 
crease—for trained musicians and 
students of music to take over the 
broadcasting activities of companies 
equipped with plant broadcasting fa- 
cilities.” 

Quoting statistics, Mr. Jacoby re- 
vealed that 80 per cent of British in- 
dustrial plants were playing music for 
their workers three years ago. If 
only 20 per cent of such U. S. firms 
decided to use the same sort of musi- 
cal programs, profitable employment 
would be provided for 26,000 men 
and women with music backgrounds. 
He pointed out that trained college 
and professional athletes are often en- 
gaged by industries to serve as recre- 
ation directors, and added, “Music 
in an industrial plant calls, to an even 
greater extent, for the supervision 
of an expert.” 

Muriel R. Cunningham, also of 
RCA-Victor, gave the second lecture, 
“Effective Programming with Refer- 
ence to Individual Plant Require- 
ments.” She explained that each in- 
dustrial plant must mold its programs 
with careful consideration given to 
its own needs and requirements, and 


They Have Music While They Work 





Music Lectures at NYU 
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to the all-important factors of the 
age and nationality of its workers, 
A Boston war plant, she pointed out, 
which employs a score of Chinese 
workers, has added numerous Chinese 
recordings to its library: a mid-west- 
ern plant with one department com- 
posed of workers from the southern 
mountain regions features a daily pro- 
gram of hill-billy tunes; and a Tren- 
ton, N. J., clothing plant (presumably 
with a large Italian personnel) plays 
numerous recordings of Enrico Caruso, 

Music played in plants, according to 
‘Miss Cunningham, falls into four dis- 
tinct classifications: bright, rhythmic 
“opening” music played during the 
first 15 minutes of each new shift; 
“fatigue” music for normal let-down 
periods, consisting of popular tunes 
and novelty numbers; luncheon music 
of relaxing and semi-classical num- 
bers and popular tunes; and special 
music for holidays, anniversaries and 
other occasions. 


“The playing of music over a plant 
broadcasting system requires skill and 
understanding in both selection and 
operation,” said Miss Cunningham in 
conclusion. Taking into consideration 
the millions of war workers whose 
tasks are made easier each day with 
music, we must strive to make that 
skill as nearly perfect as possible.” 

The importance of industrial music 
as an aid to war production was dis- 
cussed by Dan D. Halpin, manager of 
the RCA-Victor Industrial Music 
Service, who completed the series on 
July 24. “Manpower, music and 
morale form a powerful triumvirate 
in U. S. war industry. Broadcast mu- 
sic in war plants has been credited 
with increasing productive efficiency 
from six to eleven per cent,” he de- 
clared, adding, “The field of industrial 
music will be a vital part of postwar 
harmony and efficiency.” 





can works a hearing there. As a 
result no less than 70 American com- 
posers were represented on Gallery 
concerts during the year. 

Significantly, audience response to 
these compositions was at all times 
gratifying. This was _ particularly 
noticeable during the festival of works 
by American composers given during 
March and April. This experiment 
being conducted at the National Gal- 
lery is well worth the attention of 
conductors who are conservative or 
timid in their attitude toward modern 
American works. 

Mr. Bales’s Sinfonietta program of 
July 30 is typical of his approach to 
the problem. Due respect was paid to 
the past with the playing of Purcell’s 
“Trumpet Voluntary,” two Chorale 
Preludes by Bach and Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in C. But the three works by 
living American composers proved no 
less popular with the audience: “A 
Dance Overture” by Burrill Phillips, 
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“Nocturne” by Walter Mourant and 
the Scherzo from the Sinfonietta No. 
1 by George F. McKay. 

AupDREY WALz 





Heifetz to Play 
Only with Orchestras 

Jascha Heifetz is limiting his 1944- 
45 season solely to performances with 
orchestras. His coast to coast tour, 
which will include appearances with 
19 symphony orchestras, will begin 
with the Los Angeles Orchestra on 
Nov. 23 and will close with the re- 
organized New Orleans Symphony on 
Mar. 15. In addition, Mr. Heifetz will 
be heard on three Bell Telephone pro- 
grams. The violinist’s Summer appear- 
ances include the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra at Robin Hood Dell, the Philhar- 
manic-Symphony at New York’s 
Lewisohn Stadium, and the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic at the Hollywood 
Bowl. 
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By Hersert W. Cost 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


T mid season the Municipal Opera 
A in Forrest Park still draws 
capacity audiences every night. 

The fifth production, given July 3 to 
9, was Vincent Youmans’s scintillating 
comedy, “Hit the Deck”. Maureen 
Cannon, a newcomer, was charming 
in the leading role. Edward Boecker 
played opposite her and the rest of 
the cast gave a bright, spirited show. 
By far the best production of the 
season, “Naughty Marietta”, followed 
July 10 to 16. Rosemary Brancato 
returned to the company, doing excel- 
lent singing in the title part. Others 
who contributed were Eric Mattson, 
Mary Hopple, Edward Roecker, Tay- 
lor Holmes and Jack Sheehan. Le Roi 
Operti as Rudolpho did some fine 
character work and St. Louisans ac- 
claimed Mary Wickes appearing here 
for the first time after her successes 





Municipal Opera in St. Louis 
Continues Highly Successful Season 


on Broadway and in Hollywood. 
Watson Barrett’s settings were mag- 
nficent. The ballet was tastefully pre- 
sented. 

Jerome Kern’s “Music In The Air” 
was the seventh attraction, July 17 to 
23, with a cast headed by Al Shean 
and Victoria Schools. The opera also 
afforded a fine part for the annual 
visit of Gladys Baxter, one of St. 
Louis’s best liked singers. Others in 
the cast included Edward Roecker, 
Taylor Holmes, Mary Hopple, Earle 
MacVeigh, Zamah Cunningham, Trudy 
Brooks and Gabor Carelli. Chorus 
and orchestra performed well under 
the direction of Anthony Morelli, 

Dorothy Sarnoff distinguished her- 
self with a superb performance in the 
following week’s opera, ““Maytime” and 
her singing was of the highest order. 
Edward Roecker also sang with taste 
and feeling. William Lynn provided 
fine comedy and the remainder of the 
cast was entirely adequate. 





Chapple Conducts 
Little Symphony 


La Marchina and _ Robinson 
Are Soloists—Kessler’s “Lyric 
Poem” Premiered 


Sr. Louts, Mo.—The first concert 
of the Littke Symphony Season was 
conducted by Stanley Chapple on June 
30 in the quadrangle of Washington 
University before an enthusiastic au- 
dience. Holst’s “St. Paul” Suite open- 
ed the program and was followed by 
Mozart’s “Linz” Symphony, Dvorak’s 
“Legenden,” two “Songs without 
Words” by Holst and Sullivan’s “Yeo- 
men of the Guard” ,Overture. 

Bob La Marchina, cellist, was the 
soloist on the third concert, essaying 
Haydn’s Concerto in D. Orchestral 
works included Mozart’s Symphony K. 
201, a repeat of Dvorak’s “Legenden”, 
the first performance of “Lyric Poem” 
by John Kessler, two dances from “El 
Amor Brujo” by Falla and Offen- 
bach’s “La Vie Parisienne”. 

A large trowd enjoyed theeJuly 14 
concert at’which Mr. Chapple con- 
ducted Weber’s “Abu Hassan” Over- 
ture, Brahms’s First serenade, Ger- 
man’s “Nell Gwynn” Dances, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music and three English folk songs 
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arranged by Vaughn Williams. 

Mr. Chapple’s direction was at its 
best on July 21 when he led the or- 
chestra in the English Suite No. 1 by 
composers of the 17th century arranged 
by Rabaud, Sibelius’s “Pelleas and 
Melisande” music and Schubert’s Sec- 
ond Symphony. Soloist was Wilson 
Robinson who was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded after his playing of Mendels- 
sohn’s First Piano Concerto. 

HERBERT W. Cost 


Variety Is Keynote 
At Meridan Hill 


Chamber Music, Ballet, 
Viennese Songs Heard 
in Washington Park 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Concerts at 
Meridan Hill Park, managed by C. 
C. Cappel, have brought refreshing 
variety to Washington music lovers. 

Mid week offerings were of a 
rather serious nature. On July 20 
the Gordon String Quartet played 
works by Mendelsshon, Shostakovich 
and Virgil Thomson’s String Quartet 
in G minor. The Blaisdell-Kenton- 
Lawrence Trio was heard on July 26 
assisted by Ruth Brail, contralto. The 
trios part of the program included 
the premiere of a Suite by Robert 
Forst and works by Mozart and 
Debussy. Miss Brail sang Schu- 
mann’s setting to the “Hebrew Melo- 
dies” of Byron. 

The following mid week concert 
was played by the Stuyvesant String 
Quartet who offered the first local 
performance of Paul Creston’s First 
Quartet. 

Week end concerts were more in- 
formal. On July 8 and 9 Mr. Cappel 
presented Devi Dja and her Bali 
Java Dancers; a program of Viennese 
music with Hertha Glaz, Mario Ber- 
ini and Sylvia Meyer, harpist, was 
given on July 15 and 16; the Siberian 
Singers appeared on July 29 and 30; 
and John Sebastian, harmonica vir- 
tuoso, and Enya Gonzales gave a 
joint recital on Aug. 5 and 6. 

AUDREY WALz 








Charleston Association 
Announces Concerts 
CHARLESTON, W. Va.—The Com- 
munity Music Association has a new 
membership of 1,700 for the coming 
season, a gain of 500 over last lear. 
Simon H. Galperin, executive sec- 
retary, announces that the artists to 
be heard next season include: Patricia 
Travers; Rudolf Serkin; Bidu Sayao; 
Mia Slavenska and her dance ensem- 
ble; and the Cleveland Orchestra with 
Sanroma as piano soloist. A series of 
free band concerts is being given. 


Dance Team Under 
Columbia Management 


Rosario and Antonio 


Following their successful New 
York concert debut at Carnegie Hall 
last April, Rosario and Antonio with 
their company of Spanish dancers, 
guitarist and pianist have been engaged 
by F. C. Coppicus of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, division of Columbia 
Concerts Corporation, for the coming 
season. 

Rosario and Antonio, known as 
“Los Chavalillos,” possess an enormous 
repertoire of over 40 dances, all ap- 
propriate for the concert platform, and 
all their original creations with color- 
ful costumes designed for each. 

The dancers hail from Seville, Spain. 
They are first cousins and have been 
dancing together since they were chil- 
dren. After trimphs in the Argentine, 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Cuba and Mex- 
ico, they came to the United States 
where they have scored at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel and later in the 
Broadway production of “Sons O’Fun.” 
They have appeared in several motion 
pictures and are now in Hollywood 
where they have just completed their 
dance routines in the picture “Holly- 
wood Canteen.” 








First Pop Concert 
Heard in Memphis 


Tuthill Conducts — Eva 
Dumas Appears as Solo- 
ist 

MEMPHIs, Tenn. — The Memphis 
Symphony Orchestra, directed by Bur- 
net C. Tathill, gave Memphis’s first 
Pop concert in the amphitheater in 
Overton Park on June 14, The or- 
chestra shell was gracefully set in a 
frame of trees and decorated with 
lively silhouettes of Dr, Tuthill which 
were inadvertently cast there by the 
lighting equipment. 

The well chosen program included 
the “Salute to the Armed Forces”, 
“Carmen” Suite, Gould’s “Pavanne”, 
the “Beautiful Blue Danube”, and the 


“Arkansas Traveller”. Guest soloist 
was Eva Kalb Dumas who sang 


“Ritorna Vincitor”. 

The closing concert of the regular 
season of the orchestra featured Lois 
Bannerman, harpist, who played “From 
Childhood” by Harl McDonald. The 
orchestra admirably performed the. 
Dvorak Fifth and music from “The 
Rival Sisters” by Purcell. Still earlier 
in the season Felix Salmond, cellist, 
appeared with the orchestra. 








Kansas University 
Holds Festival 


LAwrENCE, KansAs.—The Music 
Week Festival of the University of 
Kansas was held from April 16-21. 
During the six days of the series, a 
wide variety of musical programs was 
given by soloists, choral groups and 
instrumental ensembles. Joseph Szi- 
geti, violinist, gave a recital, accom- 
panied by Andor Foldes, at the Hoch 
Auditorium. The program consisted 
of works by Tartini, Bach, Franck, 
Shostakovich and others. Sidney Fos- 
ter, pianist, also was heard in recital, 
On April 20, the School of Fine Arts 
presented Rossini’s “Stabat Mater”. 

For next year the University Con- 
cert Course lists the following at- 
tractions: Grace Moore, Bronislaw 
Huberman, the Philadelphia Opera, 
Lauritz Melchior, Alec Templeton and 
the San Francisco Ballet. 
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“THE TESTAMENT OF FREEDOM” 

A FINE RANDALL THOMPSON WORK 
N “The Testament of Freedom,” a 
setting of four passages from the 

writings of Thomas Jefferson, Randall 
Thompson has produced a choral work 
of major dimensions for men’s voices 
that is not only essentially American 
in the spirit of its text but is also 
representative of the finest American 
achievement in its field of composition. 
Written in honor of the 200th an- 
niversary of Jefferson’s birth and per- 
formed for the first time at Jeffer- 
son’s University of Virginia a year 
ago, it is now published and so made 
generally available by the E. C. Schir- 
mer Music Company. 

The work is in four parts, bearing 
the titles, “The God Who Gave Us 
Life,” “We Have Counted the Cost,” 
“We Fight Not for Glory” and “I 
Shall Not Die Without a Hope,” the 
texts being drawn from Jefferson’s 
“A Summary View of the Rights of 
British America” (1774), “Declara- 
tion of Causes and Necessity of Tak- 
ing up Arms” (1775) and a letter to 
John Adams, Monticello (1821). Mr. 
Thompson is not one of those pres- 
ent-day composers who are willing to 
throw all their vertebrae out of place 
in bending over backwards to avoid 
any semblance of a _ recognizably 
melodic line. With all his wealth of 
compositional resources he has the con- 
viction and the sincerity to follow the 
dictates of the text in hand as he 
hears them even if the spontaneous 
music that results is not widely at 
variance with traditional procedure. 

And so here with enkindling fervor 
he has written music that is nobly 
expressive of the lofty sentiments of 
the texts and at the same time of a 
melodic beauty that is understandable 
to those who cling to traditional con- 
cepts of beauty in music, while the 
vocal and instrumental scoring is 
maintained on the highest level of 
artistic craftsmanship throughout. It 
was a happy inspiration to return at 
the end of the last section to the ar- 
resting opening lines of the first move- 
ment. Either piano or orchestral ac- 
companiment is prescribed for the 
work, which requires approximately 
twenty-four minutes for performance. 


SONGS FOR MEN FROM DITSON 
AND NEW WALTZES BY STOLZ 
OVELTIES from the Oliver Dit- 
son Comnany (the Theodore 
Presser Company, distributors) in- 
clude two songs of individual char- 
acter by John Tasker Howard and 
William Arms Fisher and a brace of 
piano pieces by Robert Stolz. Mr. 
Howard’s song, “The Farmer’s Son”, 
is a setting of words by Rebekah 
Christenson that have an up-to-the- 
minute significance, dealing, as they 
do, in homely language, with the mak- 
ing of a hero at the present time. The 
music has a martial rhvthm that ef- 
fectively persists through the con- 
stantly recurring patterns of estab- 
lished chord progressions in the piano 
part, while the vocal line is straight- 
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SCENES ON THE DOWNS...... 


NEW MUSIC: 


ORGAN SUITES 
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Suite in five movements 


CATHEDRAL WINDOWS ......... 
Six Pieces on Gregorian Tunes 


Suite in ton movements 


Golasy Music Corp. 7 ae oe oh, (New York 








Many New War Songs Enliven Publishers’ Lists 








Clara Edwards 


Randall Thompson 


forwardly and happily expressive of 
the text. It is a fine dramatic ballad 
for a man singer. It is issued for 
medium and low voice. 

Another song that is pre-eminently 
a man’s song is Mr. Fisher’s “Sure 
of the Dawn”, a full-throated setting 
of verses by Bruce Porter, with a 
stimulating lift in the long, swinging, 
roundly curved phrases, a warm 
chordal accompaniment and a_ well- 
planned climactic ending. It is written 
for medium voice. 

The piano solos by Robert Stolz, 
“Moonlight Madness” and “Rainbow 
Bubbles”, are both waltzes, as would 
seem almost inevitable, while their 
opus numbers, 736 for the first and 
737 for the second, attest the extra- 
ordinary fertility of the composer’s 
imagination. “Moonlight Madness” is 
a melodically effective “‘valse vivo”, 
and “Rainbow Bubbles” is gracefully 
and delectably light and airy. 

The company has also issued one 
more piano version of the Polka from 
Shostakovitch’s “Golden Age” ballet, 
with editing by Henry Levine. 


COLORFUL CHILDHOOD PIECES 
BY LOURIE A SCHIRMER ISSUE 

HE very first piece in Arthur 

Lourié’s set of Eight Scenes of 
Russian Childhood just released in an 
American edition by G. Schirmer ar- 
rests the attention because of the al- 
most continuous succession of fourths 
between the two parts, which are 
written, with but a few exceptional 
places, in single notes. The title of 
this piece is “The Porcelain Shepherd 
and His Flock”. 

Two others of special interest from 
the standpoint of interesting writing 
are the very slow Lullaby, subtly 
soothing and somnolescent with its 
pianissimo rising and falling quintoles 
in the bass, and “A Naughty Boy”, 
an example of polytonality. “A Good 
Boy”, played “in the manner of 
bouncing a ball”, is rather less vivid 
and colorful than the “Naughty Boy”, 
while the “Bogey Man” has a properly 
awesome character and the closing 
“Children’s Song”. the least sophisti- 
cated, musically speaking, of all, has 
a charm all its own. The most elabo- 
rate of all is “Sun and Shower”, which 
is a veritable virtuoso piece. as is 
practically the dashing “Little Trepak” 
also. Although these are scenes of 
childhood they are by no means pieces 
for children. 









. S. Karg-Elert 3.00 






Frederick H. Wood 2.25 
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SONGS BY SACCO AND EDWARDS 
AMONG SCHIRMER NOVELTIES 

SONG of fine quality is “Johnny 

the One” by John Sacco. With 
the inspiration of a finely conceived 
poem by Catherine Beasley Mr. Sacco 
has written an elaborately planned 
and well constructed song, aptly de- 
lineating the many mood nuances of 
the text and reaching an _ eloquent 
climax of unusual character at the 
end. It is published in two keys by 
G. Schirmer. 

Another of the new songs in the 
most recent Schirmer sheaf is “At 
Twilight,” with both words and music 
by Clara Edwards, another example of 
the composer’s melodic spontaneity 
and emotional appeal. Then there is 
“Chicken Dinnah” by Charles Kings- 
ford, a setting of words by Nathaniel 
Harris, utilizing the characteristic 
rhythmic effects and intervals of the 
accepted Negro idiom. 

“A Miracle Came to Me” is an 
effective arrangement by Coenraad V. 
Bos of an integrating melody by W. 
Berger, for which Mr. Bos himself has 
written an excellent poem. Schirmer 
also publishes a new edition of the 
“Mad Scene” from Thomas’s “Ham- 
let,” judiciously abridged and supplied 
with cadenzas by Estelle Liebling, and 
re- issues the “Flower Song” from 
“Carmen” with an admirable new 
English version of the text by Lor- 
raine Noel Finley, the Prologue from 
“Pagliacci” with both Leoncavallo’s 
original Italian words and English 
words by Andres de Segurola, and 
“Ah, Still I Hear It Ringing,” from 
Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers” with the Carré 
and Cormon text and an English ver- 
sion by Helen H. Torrey. 


MORE AND MORE WAR SONGS 
COME FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


Son GS reflecting the -spirit of fight- 

ing and the emotions inspired. by 
war continue to pour forth from the 
publishers’ presses despite the fact 
that there has been a general attitude 
on the part of the publishers to dis- 
courage too prolific a patriotic musi- 
cal outburst. Prominent among the 
most recent issues is a collection of 
“Songs of the Air Corp,” most of 
them composed by members of the 
Army Air Forces Training Command 
at Fort Worth, Texas, which Carl 
Fischer has published. The six songs 
are, “The Army Air Cadet,” by Frank 
E. Egan; “G.I. Joe,” by Ralph H. 
Ayer and Vernon Green; “Song of 
the Air Cadet”, Johnny Baker; 
“Men of the Bomber Crew”, by 
Bernard Fitzgerald; “Let’s Go”, by 
Herb Ross and Grace Abel, and 
“Hymn for the Armed Forces”, by 
John B. Dykes. 

The same house publishes “Whad- 
daya Say, We’re on Our Way”, with 
words and music by Major Mark H. 
Hindsley; “A Yank and a Tank”, a 
song of the armored command, with 
words and music by Everett Bentley, 
also issued for four-part men’s 
chorus; “Ode to the Statue of Lib- 
erty”, music by Walter Aschenbren- 
ner and Frances Harley, words by 
Roland R. Rains, issued also for 
chorus of mixed voices; “In God’s 
Name and for Liberty”, by Donald 
Phillips, issued for solo voice, four- 
part mixed chorus and four-part 
men’s chorus, and “The Marines’ 
Hymn”, in a new arrangement by 
Maxwell Eckstein. 

From G. Schirmer come “Rise for 
Your Home and Your Land”, by 
Jacques Wolfe; “Hymn to the Uni- 
ted States Navy”, by Ernest Charles, 
also issued for four-part men’s 
chorus, and “The U. S. Engineers”, 
by Ralph Matesky. Schirmer is also 
distributor for “When Freedom 
Calls”, by Albert Hunt, arranged by 
a publication of J. 








Curwen & Sons of London. 

The “Peace Anthem” by Edwin 
Franko Goldman is _ published by 
Mills Music, Inc.; and the “Song of 


the A.A.A.”, by W. O. Henry John. 
son, and “Crash On, Artillery”, by 
J. F. Hewitt and A. H. Osborn, both 
officially adopted by the U. S. Coast 
Artillery Association, are both 
brought out by the Theodore Presser 
Co. 

Then from M. Witmark & Sons 
comes “Ode to a Marine,” by Josej 
Myrow; from Words and Music, Inc., 
“The Time Is Now,” by Fred War- 
ing; from the Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation, “My Native 
Land”, by George Kleinsinger, and 
“This Is the Day”, by Vladimir Pad- 
wa; from D. L. Schroeder, “Hail to 
the Merchant Seamen”, by Dazian 
Brown; from the Apollo Music Co., 
a “Liberty Song”, by Nicholas Mant- 
zaros; from the Composers Press, “O 
Land of Hope, America”, by Douglas 
Wright, Jr.; from the Am-Rus Mu- 
sic Corporation, Shostakovitch’s “The 
United Nations”; and from Michael 
Keane, “Please, God, Keep America 
Free”, by Bonita Crowe, and “Ring 
Out, Big Ben”, by Jack Shilkret and 
Marilyn Barry. 

“Sons of Uncle Sam,” by L. A. H. 
Merrihew, and “You Can’t Lick Us 
Yanks”, by Aline Archambault, are 
publications of Bruce Humphries, 
Boston; “Victory, Victoire”, by Leo 
Roy, with both English and French 
words, is published by the composer 
in Quebec; “Freedom for All”, by 
Maurice Hippenstiel, is released by 
Harold Hippenstiel in Bethlehem, 
Pa.; and the Old County Road Press, 
of East Sandwich, Mass., issues new 
words, “The Brotherhood of Man”, 
by Harriet Marot, for the main theme 
of the choral movement of Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony. 


BRIEFER MENTION 
For Chorus, Patriotic and War Songs: 

“Victory”, introducing seven tradi- 
tional patriotic songs, by Paul Yoder, 
arranged for four-part chorus by Ed- 
ward S. Breck. “I Pledge Allegiance”, 
by Wendell Otey, for mixed voices 
and optional narrator. “The Army 
Corps”, by Robert Crawford, as ar- 
ranged for three-part men’s chorus 
and for soprano, alto and base (Carl 
Fischer ). 

“We're On the Job”, by Olive Nel- 
son-Russell, for mixed voices in four 
parts (J. Fischer). 

“Cavalcade of America”, an elab- 
orate patriotic rhapsody by Domenico 
Savino, for mixed voices in four 
parts divisi and narrator, introduc- 
ing songs of the Indian wars, Revo- 
lutionary War, Civil War and World 
War I (Robbins). 

“Soldiers of God’, the official 
chaplains’ march, by Ben Machan, 
arranged by Douglas MacLean for 
four-part mixed chorus, four-part 
men’s chorus and for soprano, alto 
and bass (Remick). 


“To Arms, America”, by Lily 
Strickland, for mixed voices. “March 
On, America”, by Henry Gordon 


Thunder, for unison chorus or bari- 
tone solo, with men’s voices ad lib 
“V for Victory” by Robert Elmore 
and Robert B. Reed, arranged for 
both mixed and men’s voices (Pres- 
ser). 

“Hymn of American Youth”, by 
William Arms Fisher, for mixed voices 
in four parts. “The Call of America”. 
by H. Alexander Matthews, for 
three-part chorus of treble voices. 
“Come On, America”, by Kenneth 
M. Murchison, arranged for mixed 


voices*by Geoffrey Montrose. “Ameri- 
ca, the Beautiful”, the Katharine Lee 
Bates poem in a new setting by 
Noble Cain, for four-part mixed 
chorus (Ditson: Presser). 
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Soviets Hear 
American Music 


Concert Honoring Sov- 
iet-American Friendship 
Given in Moscow 


Moscow.—The State Symphony of 
100 and a choir of 125, with one of the 
Soviet Union’s leading tenors, gave a 
concert recently in honor of Soviet- 
American friendship before the heads 
of Moscow diplomatic missions and a 
large representative Russian audience 
in f'chaikovsky Concert Hall. 

The concert was organized by the 
All-Union Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Lands and followed 
a similar concert devoted to Soviet and 
English music held recently. The 
American charge d’affaires, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, and the head of the 
American military mission were in the 
audience, which also included Gen. 
Velimir Terzitch, leader of Marshal 
Tito’s military mission, and the pre- 
mier of the Azerbaidjan Republic, M. 
Bagirov. 

The program opened with the first 
concert performance in the Soviet 
Union of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” followed by the first movement 
of Roy Harris’s Fifth Symphony, Wal- 
lingford Riegger’s canon and fugue for 
strings, and Samuel Barber’s overture 
to Sheridan’s “School for Scandal.” 
The orchestra was conducted by Niko- 
lai Anosov. 


Sergei Lemeshevy sang “Swanee 
River”, Jerome Kern’s “Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes” and George and Ira 


Gershwin’s “Love Walked In.” The 
concert was broadcast throughout the 
Soviet Union. 





Birmingham Plans 
Summer Operetta 


BIRMINGHAM. — Following in the 
musical steps of St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Dallas and other 
cities, Birmingham is inaugurating an 
annual season of outdoor light opera 
this Summer with Martha Errolle and 
Ralph Errolle, tenor, now head of the 
opera department of Louisiana State 
| ae teage singing the leading roles 

“The Chocolate Soldier”. 

The production will be presented 
three evenings, Aug. 24, 25 and 
26, in Munger Bowl on the campus of 
Birmingham-Southern College. Only 
the visiting stars and the 25-piece or- 
chestra will be paid, the others donat- 
ing their talent. 

The annual season of light opera is 


underwritten by Birmingham-South- 
ern College as the school’s contribu- 
tion to the musical and cultural life of 
the city and state. Responsible for 
the production are Raymond Ander- 
son, head of the music department of 
the college, musical director; Cecil 
Abernathy, head of the college thea- 
ter, stage director: Hugh Abernathy, 
president of the college alumni asso- 
ciation and president of the Birming- 
ham Little Theater, business manager ; 
Mrs. E. T. Bozenhard, state chairman 
of civic music for the Alabama Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, assistant busi- 
ness manager. is Ms ke 


Mills Music, Inc. 
Observes Anniversary 


Mills Music, Inc., celebrated its 25th 
anniversary during ‘the last of July. In 
1919 Jack and Irving Mills opened 
business in a small New York office 
equipped with a battered, off-key piano. 
Within two and a half decades the 
company has grown into an organiza- 
tion with hundreds of workers and of- 
ces in many major American cities. 
Today Mills Music controls one of the 
largest catalogs of popular and stan- 
dard music ever compiled by a single 
publisher. 

In 1934 the company made inroads 
into the standard field. Roy Harris was 
the first composer signed. At present 
its roster includes such names as Mor- 
ton Gould, Sir Thomas Beecham, Ed- 
win Franko Goldman, R. Nathaniel 
Dett, Laurence Taylor, Nicolai Bere- 
zowsky and Eugene Zador. 

Performances of Mills Music in the 
classical field reached a new high this 
year when over 32 of its compositions 
were presented by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra during one series of concerts. 
Twice the American Society of Com- 
posers and Conductors have awarded 
Mills the coveted Citation of Merit for 
the advancement of American music. 








Blech Award Offered 
For Work for Women’s Chorus 

An annual competition to be called 
the Ernest Bloch Award has been 
established by the United Temple 
Chorus of Long Island for the best 
work for women’s chorus, based on a 
text taken from or related to the Old 
Testament. The winning work will 
receive a prize of $150 and will be 
published by Carl Fisher, Inc., on the 
usual royalty basis. Composers resi- 
dent in North or South America may 
compete but must sumbit their music 
under pseudonym before Dec. 1, 1944. 
The judges will be Douglas Moore, 
Hugh Ross, Lazare Saminsky and Isa- 
dore Freed. Detailed information may 
be had from the United Temple 
Chorus, Lawrence, L. I. 
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Metropolitan Opera Soprano 


PIETRO CIMINI’S 
OH MOTHER MINE 


Based on a Venetian folk melody 
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Chicago ® 
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| CRIED ALOUD UNTO THE LORD 


Anthem for solo voices and mixed chorus 
Words and Music by 


BEATRICE FENNER 


USED IN ST. THOMAS’ CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY 


Original Edition in C—New Edition Bb.. 


Samples sent to dealers and choir directors on request. 


FENNER PUBLICATIONS, 1856 WEST 11th STREET, LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 


Mimi Benzell Joins 
William Morris Agency 


Bruno, Hollywood 
Mimi Benzell 


Mimi Benzell, soprano, who has 
been singing in the Mexico Mozart 
Festival under Sir Thomas Beecham, 


has joined the William Morris 
Agency, Inc., for exclusive manage- 
ment, according to James A. David- 


son, director of concert activities. Miss 
Benzell is portraying the roles of Zer- 
lina in “Don Giovanni” and the 
Queen of the Night in “The Magic 
Flute” in Mexico. 

Last season she was a member of 
the New Opera Company, and it is 
rumored that she has been engaged 
for next season by the Metropolitan 
Opera, although no official announce- 
ment has been made by the company. 
She was called to sing the role of 
Adele in “Rosalinda” without rehear- 
sal this past season and sang at 
matinee performances for several 
months. The soprano held a scholar- 
ship at the Mannes Music School for 
study with Mme. Olga Eisner for 
— years and is still studying with 
1er. 





Wladimir Lakond Appointed 
To New Marks Position 


Wladimir Lakond has been appointed 
to the new post of director of pro- 
motion and exploitation for the stand- 





ard department of the Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation, Mr. Lakond 
has been an active figure in the musi- 
cal world for many years both as 
musicologist and as concert pianist. 


Portland to Hear 
Noted Musicians 


PorTLAND, Ore. — Four concert 
courses have been planned so far for 
next season. The  Ellison-White 
Bureau lists in its two series John 
Charles Thomas; Gladys Swarthout ; 
James Melton; Yehudi Menuhin; 
Busch Little Symphony; Philadelphia 
Opera; Robert Casadesus; Richard 
Crooks with William Primrose; 
Dorothy Maynor; Jan Peerce; Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff ; Baccaloni Opera 
Co.; Ballet Theatre and Zino Fran- 


cescatti. 

The Celebrity Concerts of Phil 
Hart, of the Record Shop, will offer 
Bronislaw Huberman with a Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Miliza Korjus, 
Egon Petri, Conrad Thibault and 
Grace Moore, who has appeared here 
before. 


The Portland Junior Symphony is 
slated for three concerts, in Novem- 
ber, February and April. The three 


assisting soloists will be chosen in 
competition. 
As usual, Reed College and the 


Friends of Chamber Music will spon- 
sor the Chamber Music Series. 





Prize Offered for Anthem 

Under the auspices of the American 
Guild of Organists, a prize of $100 has 
been offered by the H. W. Gray Com- 
pany, Inc., to the composer of the best 
anthem submitted by any musician 
residing in the United States or Can- 
ada. 

There is 
difficulty or the length, 
gested that a composition of 
eight pages, for mixed voices, 
most practical one. 

The manuscript must be sent to the 
American Guild of Organists, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., 
not later than Jan. 1, 1945. 


no restriction as to the 
but it is sug- 
about 
is the 





Maria Shacko Booked for Two 
Concert Appearances 

Maria Shacko, mezzo-soprano, is 
booked for two concerts to be given 
in the New York Museum of Natural 
History on Aug. 26 and 27. She will 
cffer an aria from “Mignon” and songs 
in English, French and German. 
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In the Studios 








Semi-Weekly Recitals 
Given at Chicago Musical College 
Cuicaco.—Activities during July 
at the Chicago Musical College in- 
cluded semi-weekly recitals by mem- 
bers of the faculty and the student 
body. Events included: Curtis piano 
class demonstrations; lecture by Max 
Wald on “Trends in Modern Amer- 
ican Music”; recital by advanced 
students; Esther Payne, pianist; Mrs. 
Camilla Tentara Molitore, soprano, 
and Edward Molitore, tenor. Sonata, 
trio and song recital, Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist; Leon Sametini, violinist; 
Hans Hess, cellist, and Reinhold 
Schmidt, baritone. Recital by advanced 
students. Round table discussion by 
distinguished members of the faculty 
on “The Place of Contemporary Music 
in Music Education,’ Lorena Ander- 
son, soprano; Charlotte Chambers, 
violinist, and Sam Raphling, pianist. 
James Baar and his Choral Group. 
Naomi Cook, soprano and Dorothy 
Crost, pianist. Duo piano recital, Mol- 
lie Margolies and Mr. Ganz, pianists 
end songs by Mr. Molitore. Sonata 
recital, Mr. Ganz, pianist, Mr. Same- 
tini, and Mr. Schmidt. 


Louis Kazze Heads New 
Music Teachers’ Association 
PHILADELPHIA. — Louis Kazze, di- 





rector of music at Overbrook High 
School, was recently elected president 
of the new Philadelphia Public School 
Music Teachers Association. Mr. 
Kazze also is music director and lec- 
turer’ for the Junto adult education 
enterprises. Other officers chosen 
were: Mrs. Ida M. Mervine, Sophie 
Gevov, Mrs. Rhea W. Crawford and 
Theodore H. Nitsche. At a recent 
meeting the association was addressed 
by Dr. Vincent Jones, head of the 
Temple University Department of 
Music Education. W. E. S. 





Douglas Moore Gives Talk 
At Westchester Conservatory 
Wuire Prains, N. Y.—Douglas 
Moore, head of the music department 
of Columbia University, was guest of 
honor on June 25th, at the Westches- 
ter Conservatory of Music. Mikhail 
Sheyne, director, and Mr. Moore 
spoke on opera in America. This was 
the initial meeting to promote a 
Westchester County Opera. Arthur 
Todd was in charge of the organiza- 
tion of this meeting, in collaboration 
with Fritz Mahler. 





Opera Excerpts Given 
By Philadelphia Students 
PHILADELPHIA. — Scenes and arias 
from Mozart’s “The Magic Flute”, 
Donizetti’s ‘Lucia di Lammermoor” 
and several other operas were offered 
by the Studio of Grand and Light 
Opera under the leadership of Henri 
Elkan and Hans Wolmut at the Ethi- 
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cal Society Auditorium. In the same 
auditorium Elaine Childs, pianist, pre- 
sented by Louis Kazze, played Grieg’s 
E minor Sonata and other works. At 
Presser Hall the Clarke Conservatory 
of Music sponsored a program of 
music for two pianos with Agnes 
Quigley, Norma Silverman, Verna 
Scott and Dorothy Stout. The Set- 
tlement Music School gave an evening 
of scenes from operas under the su- 
pervision of Harry Voge. At the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy pupils 
of Joseph Schwarz were heard in a 
program of concertos. Under the aus- 
pices of the Philadelphia Conserva- 
tory of Music there were recitals by 
pupils of Olga Samaroff and advanced 
students in composition with Vincent 
Persichetti. ww... 





Derrfuss Pupils Fulfill 
Important Engagements 
Cuicaco—Neppie Melton, soprano, 
pupil of Dorothea Derrfuss, appeared 
before the Women’s Club of Antioch, 
Ill., on March 29; Rita Wood, soprano, 
sang for the Edgemere Women’s Club 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel on April 
14; Clora Strickland, soprano, sang for 
the Community Club of Chicago on 
April 18, and Theodore Sztuka, tenor, 
Chicago Opera company, has received 
a 26 week radio engagement over 
WGES. Betty Gawler, soprano, sang 
for the Polish Club’s St. Stanislaus 
chorus recently and gave her third pro- 
gram over WCBD in Hamlin Park. 
Miss Gawler also sang for the Chi- 
cago Service Men’s Center. Carol 
Hinchcliffe, soprano, has been appear- 
ing with the Kublick Light Opera 
Company and has just renewed her 
contract with the 11th Christian Sci- 
ence church as soloist. 





Chicago Singing Teachers Guild 
To Hold Prize Competition 


Cuicaco.— The Chicago Singing 
Teachers Guild is announcing its 
sighth annual competition for the W. 
W. Kimball Company prize of $100 
for a work for solo voice with piano 
accompaniment, the text to be se- 
lected by the composer. In addition to 
the prize, the guild guarantees publica- 
tion of the composition. No manu- 
script should be submitted until the 
composer has familiarized himself with 
rules governing the contest. These 
may be secured from E. Clifford Tor- 
ren, 3225 Foster Ave., Chicago 25. 
All enquiries must be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. 





La Forge Bertimen Studios 
Begin Summer Musicales 


The first of the summer musicals 
at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios was 
given on the evening of June 27th be- 
fore a capacity audience. The pro- 
gram was presented by Emma Otero, 
soprano, and Mr. La Forge, who, be- 
sides accompanying the singer, of- 
fered a group of piano works. The 
second musicale brought forward stu- 
dents from the studios on July 11. 
Appearing were Genevieve Taliaferro, 
contralto; Rita Haaser, soprano, and 
Eleanor Dubner, pianist. Miss Dub- 
ner is a pupil of Ernesto Bertimen. 


Pupils of Hedwig Rosenthal 
Heard in Recital 


Hedwig Rosenthal, pianist and 
teacher, wife and associate of Moriz 
Rosenthal, presented a group of her 
pupils in recital in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on the evening 
of June 13 in a taxing program. 





Those taking part included Stepien 
Temmer, Gertrude Remnert, Arthur 
Marcus, Minerva Friedman, Charles 
Rosen, Elly Kassman, Neil Levenson, 
Herman Arminski, Brigitte Dolores 
Loewy, Frances Shelton, George \ :a- 
jet, Stella Halpern, Norma Frisch 
Lester Taylor and Thelma Robert 





Ethel Glenn Hier Pupils Heard 
In Three Recitals 

Pupils of Ethel Glenn Hier wire 
heard recently in three recitals, two 
in Elizabeth, N. J., on June 7 and 
14, and one at Brewster, N. Y., on 
June 10. Those taking part in the 
three programs, the first of which 
was given in both localities, were 
Carol Stevens, Virginia Wells, Betty 
Jane Knight, Joanne Hall, Carol Sue 
Chynoweth, Patricia Turner, Alfred 
Siegel, Richard Casper, Constance 
Sailors, Gloria Rickards, Teddy Pro- 
chazka and Phillis Tilden. 





Schaffner Pupil Heard 

Betty Kane Knight, soprano, pupil 
of Ruth Shaffner, recently made a 
successful debut with the New York 
Opera Guild, singing Nedda in “Pag- 
liacci”, in Brockton, Mass. She was 
also heard in “Elijah” given by the 
Putnam County Choral Society at 
Carmel, New York, and will appear 
again in this work at Peekskill, New 
York, on May 7. Miss Schaffner will 
teach in New York this: Summer, as 
well as at her Summer home, in the 
Berkshire Hills, near Pawling, N. Y. 





Music Teachers’ League 
Elects Officers 


The annual election of the Asso- 
ciated Music Teachers’ League was 
held on May 25 in Steinway Hall, 
New York. Those elected were: Ruth 
Bradley, president; Bernard Ravitch, 
first vice-president; Rose Raymond, 
second vice-preesident; Ann Harper, 
secretary, and Aaron N. Ornstein, 
treasurer. 


Anne Slaight Heard 
In Newark Recital 


Anne Slaight, soprano, was pre- 
sented in recital by her teacher, 
Kathryn Boghetti, at the Griffith Audi- 
torium, Newark, N. J., on May 15. 
She was heard by a large audience. 
Marjorie Brown was her accompanist. 





Viktor Fuchs Now Teaching 
In Hollywood 

Viktor Fuchs, teacher of singing, 
began a six weeks’ master class re- 
cently in Hollywood, California. In 
addition to a large local enrollment, 





several of his former pupils have 
joined his classes there. 
Armstrong Pupil Gives 
Piano Recital 
Thelma Januzzi, pianist, pupil of 


George Armstrong, gave a recital in 
the studio of her teacher in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of June 28. The 
program included a Bach Suite, a 
Beethoven Sonata and a group of 
shorter works. 
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Western Reserve 
Summer Concerts 


CieveLANp.—On July 13 the mu- 


sic department of Western Reserve 


University presented the University 
Orchestra under F. Karl Grossman 
playing Mendelssohn’ s Overture, “Son 
and Stranger”, Sevitzky’s arrange- 
ment of Bach’s “Giant Fugue” and 


Jarnefelt and Lully. 
The University Choir directed by 
Russell L. Gee sang an Elizabethan 
| group, songs by Debussy and Brahms 
and “The Song of the Sea Wind” by 
Arthur Shepherd, head of the music 
division. Stanley Butler, of the piano 
faculty played a Chopin group. 
On July 20, Mr. Grossman _ con- 
. ducted the Fifth Schubert Symphony, 
Cimarosa’s Overture to “The Secret 
Marriage” and Albert Stoessel’s or- 


short works by 
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“Festival Pre- 


chestration of Bach's 


lude.” The Glee Club sang a group 
of madrigals, folk songs, and sacred 
numbers. W. H. 





New York College of Music 
Gives Commencement Concert 


A commencement concert was given 
by the New York College of Music, 
Carl Hein, director, in the Town 
Hall on June 22. Taking part in the 
program were: Victor Medina, Mer- 
vin Glassman, Elizabeth Mitchell, 
Anna and Bertha Sucher, Miriam M. 
Irish, Blanca Parra-Boada, Wenka 
Johnson, i.«:th Rosenbush, Florence 
E. Brand, Eleanor Hackett, Jane S. 
Ehlers, Dorothy Phifer, Natalie Bruce, 
Clare Marie Lyon, Kittie Ker Christie, 
Helene Marion Mackay, Elaine Flo- 
rence Stubel, Anne M. Suarez, Aph- 
rodite M. Bobotis, Ann Hirschel 
Cohen, Kathryn Ward, Karl Kohn, 
Ruth Rifkin, Pauline Glass, Joy Hur- 
dus, Pauline Cooper, Grace Marie 
Tanzella, Elizabeth Kleeman, Helen 
Bialecka-Oelkers, and Leontine Boden- 


losz. 





Musical Academy Prepares 
For Seventy-fifth Anniversary 

PHILADELPHIA. — Dr. Jani Szanto, 
president-director of the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy, announces | that 
elaborate plans are being made for the 
celebration of the institution’s 75th 
anniversary season, 1944-45. The 
Academy will present a large number 
of faculty and student programs fea- 
turing chamber music and other works 
of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. The 
Academy is also organizing under the 
direction of James Allan Dash, de- 
partment of church music. The courses 
will include lectures by various dis- 
tinguished church musicians, organ- 
ists, composers and conductors. 

The Summer school began June 26, 
with special courses under the super- 
vision of Dr. Szanto, Helene Die- 
drichs, Matja Niessen-Stone and Jos- 
eph Barone. W. E. S. 


Kate Neal Finley Fellowship 
Awarded 


UrpanaA, Itt.—The College of Ap- 
plied and Fine Arts of the University 
of Illinois announces the results of 
the 13th annual competition for the 
Kate Neal Finley Fellowship. Phyl- 
lis Anita Lightfield of Minneapolis 
has been recommended by the board 
as winner, with Jack Hamilton Bee- 
son of Rochester, N. Y., as alternate. 
The fellowship, which was established 
in 1931 as a memorial to the wife of 
a former president of the university, 
yields a stipend of $1,000 to be used 
by the recipient towards defraying the 
expenses of a year’s advanced study 
of the Fine Arts in America or 
abroad. 





Marshall Bartholomew Engaged 
For Norfolk Music School 


NorFro_k, Conn.—The Norfolk Mu- 
sic School, Bruce Simonds, director, 
has engaged Marshall Bartholomew 
for the faculty of the school. Mr. Bar- 
tholomew is associate professor of 
singing at Yale University and leader 
of the Yale Glee Club. 





Ernest White Appointed 
To Peabody Faculty 


BALTIMORE.—Ernest White, who is 
at present Musical Director of New 
York’s Church of Saint Mary the Vir- 
gin, and who was for three years head 
of the Music Department of Bard 
College, has been appointed to the fa- 
culty of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music by its director, Reginald Stew- 


GRETA STAUBER'..: 


art. In the past, Mr. White has been 
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lan appeared as soloist with orchestra 
in St. Paul, Minn., on Aug. 18; Karl 
Zapf gave two recitals during June 
in Washington, D. C. At Mr. Hughes’ 
Summer master class at Winthrop 
College, prior to the New York class, 
students heard included Frances Ash- 
craft, Peggy Camp, Mary Elizabeth 
Dunlop, Marjorie Freeman, Patty Hig- 
gins, Jocelyn House, Kate Wheeler 
Hughes, Jean Isom, Lois Kaplan, 
Elizabeth Lockhart, Roberta Major, 
Grace Poulston, Alice Purcell, Henry 


a member of the faculty of the Man- 
hattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart and the Pius X School of Li- 
turgical Music. A Canadian by birth, 
Mr. White was an outstanding pupil 
of the late Lynnwood Farnam. 





Hughes Pupils Play 
In Recitals 


Summer pupils of Edwin Hughes 
heard in recitals during the session 





were: Alton Jones, Wilgus Eberle, Rauch, Caroline Taylor, Dixon 
Carol Finch, Vivian Major, Lois Thomas, Meta Jho Wheeler and Jane 
Kaplan and Muriel Lent. Lois Kap- Winfield. 
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MEXICO HEARS O 


Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” Is Given by Two Troupes, One 


Under Horenstein and the Other Under Beecham—Other 
Mozart Works and Verdi Operas Are Also Heard—Chavez 


Conducts Symphony 


By SoLOMON KAHAN 
MEXICO, D. F. 


HE present opera season in the 

Mexican capital has aroused 

great enthusiasm on the part of 
the public, which filled all the seats 
as well as all the additional available 
places in the spacious auditorium of 
the famous Palacio de Bellas Artes, 
in spite of the fact that each opera is 
given twice. This record can only be 
explained by the excellence of the casts 
and the general high artistic level of 
the performances. 

From the operatic point of view, the 
month of July was under the sign of 
Mozart here, since the two companies 
which are at present on the stage of 
the Palacio de Bellas Artes, includ- 
ed one of his operas in their reper- 
toire. And doubtless “Don Giovanni’ 
had good luck in this city. 

The first to present “Don Giovanni” 
was the National Opera. What it has 
realized artistically, can be certified 
without any exaggeration, as excel- 
lent. In the first place, the musical 
direction was given to Jascha Horen- 
stein and the stage direction was in 
the expert hands of Wilhelm Wym- 
etal. The chorus had been rehearsed 
by Eduardo Hernandez Moncada, who, 
during the present season had already 
shown his capacity in lifting the 
chorus above its routine and making 
it sing in a rejuvenated manner. 


Cast Is Admirable 


To this one must add the excellent 
cast, forming an admirable whole. Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni (Leporello) made his 
debut before the Mexican public. Stel- 
la Roman was Donna Anna. Roberto 
Silva, Mexican singer, gave a fine 
performance of Don Giovanni, effec- 
tive as much for his appearance as 
from the dramatic point of view. 
Bruno Landi, as Don Octavio, delight- 
ed the public with his singing. The 
young soprano, Regina Resnik, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, shone as Donna 
Elvira. Zerlina was admirably sung 
by Hilde Reggiani, and Carlo Mor- 
elli was an expert Masetto. Mr. Hor- 
enstein maintained an admirable bal- 
ance between the orchestra and what 
was going on on the stage, he himself 
playing the continuo on the piano. His 
interpretation was distinguished. 

Two more operas, “The Barber of 
Seville” by Rossini, and “La Forza 
del Destino” by Verdi were present- 
ed. Both were conducted in a master- 
ly fashion by Gaetano Merola, general 
director of the Opera Company of San 
Francisco. Hilda Reggiani was Ro- 
sina; the talented Mexican contralto, 
Conchita de los Santos was Berta; 
the Count of Almaviva was sung by 
Bruno Landi, and Carlo Morelli sang 
and acted magnificently the part of 
Figaro. Roberto Silva was Don Ba- 
silio, giving a memorable performance. 
Mr. Baccaloni gave life to the part of 
Don Bartolo, and Alessio de Paolis 
took two minor parts. 

“La Forza del Destino” was pre- 
sented as a_ farewell to Stella Ro- 
man, and her Leonora aroused the 
audience extraordinarily. The honors 
were shared by Frederick Jagel (Don 
Alvaro), Carlo Morelli (Don Carlos), 
Roberto Silva (the Abbot) and Mr. 
Baccaloni, whose presentation of Fath- 
er Melitone caused homeric laughter. 

In view of the extraordinary artis- 
tic success of the National Opera sea- 
son, some other cities have shown ac- 
tive interest in it, beginning negotia- 
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tions with the National Opera. One 
of them is the city of Guadalajara, 
whose Teatro Degollado is, at the 
time of this report, about to make 
the final agreement concerning four 
presentations, Mr. Baccaloni figuring 
as main character in all of them. 

The second company which present- 
ed “Don Giovanni” in July is the 
“Opera. of Mexico”. This company 
has limited its activities to a Mozart 
Festival, which included the three 
operas, “Don Giovanni’, “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and “The Magic 
Flute”. It invited Sir Thomas 
Beecham to take over the general 
management of the Festival and 
to select the singers in New York 
himself. 

Sir Thomas and the singers he had 
chosen arrived in Mexico at an oppor- 
tune time and they rehearsed the first 
opera, “Don Giovanni”, very carefully. 
As a result the work of the company 
was excellent. The Octavio was John 
Dudley, and the Masetto John Walsh. 
The rest of the cast included Lorenzo 
Alvary (Leporello), Florence Kirk 
(Donna Anna), John Brownlee as 
Don Giovanni, Ignacio Rufino, a Mex- 
ican singer (El Comendador), Bar- 
bara Troxell (Donna Elvira), and 
Mimi Benzell (Zerlina). 

Sir Thomas’s magnetic influence 
was felt every moment. One must 
also mention the stage director, Fer- 
nando Wagner, who had some happy 
ideas which contributed to the artistic 
success of the presentation. The chor- 
al group was under the direction of the 
young and talented Mexican musician, 
Julio Jaramillo. The performance of 
the ballet directed by the dancer Wal- 
deen, from the United States, was ex- 
cellent. 

With the same full house that char- 
acterized the previous concerts the 
Symphony Orchestra continued its 
season of 17 concerts, 15 of which 
were conducted by the founder and 
permanent conductor of the orchestra, 
Carlos Chavez, and two conducted by 
a guest-conductor, Viadimir Golscl:- 
mann, conductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony. 


Contemporary Works Heard 


The program of the seventh concert 
was divided between Beethoven and 
two contemporary composers. The 
overture “Coriolanus” and the Third 
Symphony were played in the first 
part. The First Symphony of Shosta- 
kovich and the “Sinfonia India” of Mr. 
Chavez in the second. 

The conducting of the overture was 
entrusted to a young composer and 
a disciple of Mr. Chavez, Pablo Mon- 
cayo, who made a very favorable im- 
pression. 

The way Mr. Chavez interpreted 
the “Eroica” did not please many of 
the people present because the tempi 
he chose on this occasion differed tre- 
mendously from those accepted as 
“standard”. In statements which he 
has made on different occasions, Mr. 
Chavez has explained that what he is 
doing with the symphonies of Beet- 
hoven this year is a result of a scrupu- 
lous revision that he has made of his 
works, having come to the conclusion 
that Weingartner and other famous in- 
terpreters of Beethoven, generally ac- 
cepted as authorities, have falsified 
the true Beethoven. 

Two symphonies were placed in the 
eighth concert, the Eighth Symphony 
of Beethoven and the Fourth of an 
English contemporary composer, 
The performance 


Vaughan Williams. 



















Stella Roman 








Sir Thomas Beecham 


of the Fourth Symphony of the En- 
glish composer was brilliant. 

Zino Francescatti was the soloist, 
playing Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 
with a purity not to be equalled. Mr. 
Chavez closed the program with 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, a sur- 
prisingly compact and beautiful inter- 
pretation. The soloists were: Irma 
Gonzales (soprano), Concha de los 
Santos (contralto), Jose I. Sanchez 
(tenor) and Roberto Silva (bass). 
The Chorus of the Conservatory sang 
with great accuracy and clear diction. 

At the same concert was played for 
the first time in Mexico’ the cantata 
for choir, narrator, contralto, solo and 
orchestra: “And they Hung him from 
a Tree”, by William Grant Still, writ- 
ten for the text of the poem by Mrs. 
Catherine Garrison Chapin (who in 
private life is the wife of Francis Bid- 
dle, attorney-general of the United 
States). The work did not produce 
great enthusiasm, due possibly in part, 
to the translation into Spanish, which 
was not very successful. Concha de 
los Santos was an excellent soloist 
and Carlos Pellicer, the Mexican poet, 
was the speaker on this occasion. 

The tenth concert was a joy to hear 
from the beginning to end. Mr. Cha- 
vez prepared a program of Debussy 
and Ravel. It consisted of the “Ron- 
des de Printemps”, the “Prélude a 
l’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune” and sym- 
phonic fragments from the “St. Sebas- 
tian”. Ravel was represented by “La 
valse” and the second suite of his 
ballet “Daphnis and Chloe”. 


New Orchestras Founded 


Due to the influence of broadcasting 
of great music by radio and also to the 
tours of the Symphony Orchestra of 
Mexico through the cities of the prov- 
ince, one begins to notice throughout 
the country a significant movement in 
favor of the founding of symphonic or- 
chestras. Thus, lately, an orchestra 
has been formed in the city of Jalapa, 
capital of the State of Veracruz, the 
“Symphonic Orchestra of Jalapa”. 
This organization, which has a perma- 
nent director and some guest conduc- 
tors, gives its concerts not only in 
Jalapa but also in other cities of the 
state, such as Cérdoba, Orizaba and 
Veracruz. Another orchestra is being 
organized now in Merida, capital of 
the State of Yucatan, whose organ- 
izers are planning to invite a few dis- 
tinguished guest-conductors, among 
them Mr. Chavez. The permanent 
directorship will be in the hands of the 
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talented composer and ex-member of 
the Symphony Orchestra of Mexico, 
Daniel Ayala. 

Artur Rubinstein has just finished 
his short stay in Mexico, in which he 
had a series of artistic triumphs. He 
gave two concerts with the Philhar- 
monic, under the excellent direction of 
the young Mexican musician, Abel 
Eisenberg, assistant conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Havana. 
At the first concert he played Beet- 
hoven’s Concerto No. 4, Chopin’s Sec- 
ond Concerto and Tchaikovsky’s B 
Flat Minor Concerto. The pianist 
repeated the feat in his second concert, 
playing Beethoven’s Third, Brahms’s 
Second and Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Concertos. ‘The two recitals offered 
by Mr. Rubinstein in the great hall of 
the Palacio de Bellas Artes, under the 
management of the Musical Associa- 
tion Daniel, met with equal success. 





Due to an oversight in translation 
in the July issue of Musica. AMER- 
ICA it was stated that the National 
Opera “had produced” rather than 
“planned to produce” “Don Giovanni”, 
“Tristan and Isolde” and “Pelléas et 
Mélisande”. Also, the correspondent, 
Mr. Kahan, found no authentic Mexi- 
can color in Prieto’s “Chichen Itza” as 
was stated. 





Reggiani and Landi 
Return From Mexico City 

Hilde Reggiani, soprano, and Bruno 
Landi, tenor, youthful members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who for 
the past six years have had leading 
roles together in more than 150 operas 
and have been enthusiastically received 
by eager audiences in South America 
and in this country as an unforgettable 
operatic team, returned from Mexico 
City July 23, where they scored in 
leading roles in “Barber of Seville,” 
“Traviata,” “La Boheme,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Don Pasquale,” “Don Giovan 
ni,” and “Lucia de Lammermoor,” and 
“L’Elixir d’Amore.” 





Sidney Beer Conducts 
Symphony in England 

Lonpon.—In the Harold Holt Sun- 
day Concert series the National Sym 
phony, under the direction of Sidney 
Beer, was heard at Albert Hall th: 
afternoon of April 16. Vera Benen 
son, pianist, was the soloist, playin: 
3eethoven’s Concerto in G. Mr. Bee 
led the orchestra in the “Nozze d 
Figaro” Overture, Strauss’s “Do: 
Juan” and Dvorak’s “New World 
Symphony. 
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James Melton 

Gets a Bombe 

Named After 

Him After Sing- 

ing Recently at 

the Douglas 

Aircraft Plant Harris & wing 
Musicians Who Appeared in the Auditorium of the Department of 
Justice in Washington, D. C., in the Fifth War Loan Campaign Are 
Congratulated (Left to Right) Alexander Sved, Bruna Castagna, 
William Tarrasch, Gertrude Ribla, Ugo Carusi (Assistant to the At- 

torney General), Licia Albanese and Giovanni Martinelli 


Summer Interlude 








Artur Rodzinski and His Wife Try Out a Sample Lifesaving 

Raft Presented by the United States Rubber Company after 

the Philharmonic-Symphony Conductor Visited the Company's 
Plant at Woonsocket, R. |. 


Edward Ozern 
Stella Andreva Tends Her Victory Gar- 
den on the Grounds of Her Greenwich, 


Conn., Home 


Photos by U. 8. Army Air Gorps 
\'-s. Arthur Bergh, President of the Lucille Manners Gives 
Ls Angeles Metropolitan Opera Guild, Out Autographs to the 
‘ertains National Grand Opera Artists Men at Will Rogers Field, 
oft to Right) Winifred Heidt, Nor- Oklahoma, after Singing 
torte Ardelli, Mrs. Bergh and Zinka for Them at the Hospital 
Milanov 








WASHINGTON 
Water Gate—12,000 
"It was the summer's largest audi- 
ence, with 10,000 seated and a 


fringe of 2,000 standees. They 
were greeted with enthusiasm.” 


Washington Times-Herald—July 3, 1944 


BRILLIANT 
SOLOISTS 


PHILADELPHIA 
Robinhood Delil—9,000 


"The largest gathering at the Dell 
so far this year." 


Philadelphia Evening Bullatin— 
June. 30, 1944 
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At 3 Spectacular 


Concerts This Summer 


35,000 


Are Captivated by the 


* 


Heard By Millions on 
RCA Victor Broadcast, July 8, 1944 

















TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
OPENS IN NEW YORK CITY OCT. 1, 1944 





For enroute dates, address: 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 


Division of Columbia Concerts Inc. 
113. WEST 57th STREET 
VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
Lewisohn Stadium—14 }¢ 


"14,000 at Stadium—great! qd 
lighted the enthusiastic aud. ane 
Mystic religious effects and boj 
terous humor were successfull pp 
jected,” 


New York Times—July 23 


SENSATIC 
DANCERS 


FIFTH WAR LOAN DRIVE 
Lincoln Park, Washington,D. 
Audience of 15,000; 


Climax of The Don Cossacks’ summ 
tour of over 100 Cities for the Fif 
War Loan Drive. 





